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WINNIPISEOGEE LAKE. 


Tus lake is one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water inthe world. It is surrounded by the high- 


lands and mountains of a most picturesque country, | 


in the interior of the state of New-Hampshire. 
The lake is about twenty-two miles in length, and 
not far from eight miles in breadth ; the waters are 
deep, pure, and sweet, supplied by mountain rills 
and subjacent springs, and when drawn but a few 
feet from the surface, are cool and refreshing in the 
hottest season of the year. The lake abounds in 
excellent fish of all kinds common to the northern 
waters. What add greatly to the beauties of the 
lake, are the numerous islands which are scattered 
about in it, probably the tops of greater or smaller 
mountains, whose huge masses of granite were but 
half engulfed in the convulsions which, in some 
early period of time, opened the abyss into which 
the surrounding waters flowed. 

These islands are generally well wooded, and 
many of them are susceptible of high culture. The 
last royal governor of New-Hampshire had a 
princely mansion on the borders of this lake, which 
was hisfavorite summer residence. Winnipiseogee 
has been compared to Lake George; there is a 
similarity in the purity of its waters, but the former 
greatly exceeds the latter in magnitude, covering 
nearly three times the square miles. There is also 
some resemblance in the scenery. Ifthat of Lake 
George is more wild and savage than that of Win- 
nipiseogee, the latter is more romantic and diver- 
sified, and, from several points of observation, 
vastly more extensive. The circumjacent country 
embraces a most intelligent, industrious, and hardy 
raceof men. This lake and the neighboring wa- 
ters were favorite resorts of the Indians; they 
spent their summers in fishing in them, and basked 
away on their banks their hours of ease in the 
months when they rested from the chase. These 
children of the forest had the most exquisite taste 
forrural scenery: their villages and small settle- 
ments all prove the truth of this remark; and the 
hamesthey gave to favorite lakes, rivers and shores, 
were expressive, delicate, and appropriate: OHIO 
issaid to mean the most beautiful of rivers; NA- 
HANT, the lover’s walk; WINNIPISEOGEE, the 























smile of the Great Spirit. All these translations 
may be fanciful, but there cannot be a doubt that 
beautiful waters and favorite haunts were named 
by them with taste andimagination. The various 
tribes on the borders of this lake were often en- 
aged in fierce wars; and if the water-gods had 
the privilege of antiquity, to communicate with 
the human race, we might have the story of feats 
of valor, worthy the poet’s song and the historian’s 
page. A few traces of the red men only remain. 
The hum of industry and the sounds of joy and 
peace echn over the graves of the sons of the wil- 
derness; but the beauties of the lake can never 





lost; they are a feature of nature that civiliza- 


1 


tion may slightly change, but can never entirely 
destroy. 

The view here given, is taken from a headland 
on the banks of the Winnipiseogee. Beneath the 
eye of the spectator lies the placid lake, circled 
with its wild shores, and far in the distance rise 
the gigantic peaks of Mount Washington and 
Chocorua, two of that majestic brotherhood, the 
White Mountains, the loftiest in all the eastern half 
of North America. 











ORIGINAL. 


A Mother’s Lament. 


A mother sat beside her boy, 
Her eyes were dim with weeping, 
For he who once had been her joy, 
In Death’s cold arms was sleeping ; 
He died upon the battle plain, 
And ne’er can wake to life again. 


He flew to meet his country’s foe, 
Who dar’d his native soil invade, 
He bravely met the vengeful blow, 
And in his death-shroud he is laid— 
Chide not the tears that flow for a son, 
He was her dearest—her only one. 


“‘ Sleep—sleep in peace! my Edward dear,” 
The weeping mother cried, 

“ Although for thee still flows the tear, 
Thou’rt yet my joy—my pride. 

Thou hast died, thy native land defending, 

My tears of pride and grief are blending. 


Had God but spar’d thee yet awhile, 

My last declining days to cheer, 
To bless me with thy gentle smile, 

With thy sweet voice to glad mine ear, 
My thanks to Him had oft been given, 
And earth to me had seemed a heaven. 


The banner’d hosts are come, my boy, 
To bear thee to thine honor’d grave ; 
I part from all my earthly joy, 
From thee, ‘ my beautiful—my brave.’ 
Thou’st nobly died, and thy fair name, 
Shall be inscribed on the roll of fame. 


Thy country’s tears for thee are shed, 
And I will weep, dear one, no more, 
For her thou’st died—for her thou’st bled, 
And millions now thy death deplore. 
For thy country’s good thy life was given, 
We part, brave boy, to meet in heaven.” 





Ir the fear of having-a hard heart makes us sor- 


rowful, it is a certain sign that our heart is not hard. 
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Expose me to the malevolence of the wicked, |‘ kisses,” enough to stock a confectioner’s shop, 
the artifices of the designing, or the influence of |my father called me into his study, to give mea 
the corrupt; but Heaven defend me from the in- few words of advice, in addition to the voluntary 
fliction of “ Nice People.” “Nice People!” the |contributions” [ had “thankfully received” from 


very expression makes me shiver; the recollec- others, 


tions it revives fills my soul with self-reproaches I 


cannot escape, and if sometimes I wish [had never | 


been, born, it is when [ hear repeated these words | master. 


London, for the first time. 


“Charles,” said he, “ you are now going upto 
You will be your ows 
Ride your passions and desires with 4 


Gentle reader, would you learn the origin of this | curb,—snaffle wou’tdo in such a place. Don't be 


repugnance to a portion of society, who are usually led away by idle pleasures. 
in high repute 7—listen to the short narrative of one | sion. 
ithe greatest man that ever lived! except Burns! 


who sought, and found, and was their victim! I 
hold myself up notas ‘an example to imitate,’ | 
but as “a warning to deter.” The career of inex- 
perienced youth is beset with temptations and | 
snares. Yield to all and each, rather than to the | 
fatal allurements and fascinations of “ Nice Peo- 
ple!” 


My father was a country gentleman of conside- 
rable fortune and extensive information. He had | 
an income of three thousand a-year, and knew the | 
fourth volume of Blackstone by heart. He was as- | 
tonishingly fond of the law, and every thing be- 
longing to it, from the livery of a javelinman, to 
the full-bottomed wig of a judge. He administer- | 
ed it after the most approved fashion of his class, 
and could shake his head at a culprit with electri-| 
fying effect. The shelves of bis library were lite- 
rally one sheet of “calf,” even the three top ones, 
which, to speak the truth, were only “in boards,” 
were painted to match, with a beautiful fidelity to 
nature. So much for my father and his hobby. 

My mother was a notable personage, simple, and 
sweet-tempered, and not unreasonably proud of the 
rank and consequence to which marriage had ele- 
vated her. She was the danghter of my father’s 
head gamekeeper. The “‘ young squire’s” heart 
was ‘snared’ one evening that he went down to the 
lodge to give orders to old Joseph, and in a month 
after Miss Patty moved her residence from one end 
of the grounds to the other. I had three brothers 
and three sisters. all younger than myself except 
Tom, he was the first. I need not enter into any 
history of our young days, they were tolerably like 
the days of other children. We were born in sin 
and bred in mischief. “ Nursery-plants” till two 
years old, then transplanted to the parlor,—petted 
till five, whipped till ten, schooled till fifteen, and 


Look to your profes. 
It’s a noble one, my lad! Blackstone was 
Have moderate recreation, but avoid much compa. 
ny. Young men go too fast. Get acquainted with 
some quiet “nice people,” none of your rioting 
roystering folks, who turn night isto day, for ples 
sure, and then day into night, from necessity—bu 


| discreet, quiet, “nice people.” After these, ani 


many morethints tothe same effect, we parted, ani 
early next morning I found myself located in: 
small dark set of chambers, up three pair of stain 


in Churchyard Court, Temple! 


I was a simple-minded lad, and I think [ may say, 
considering all things, a well-conducted one: « 
any rate [ had no positive vice, so that there wa 
less danger in making me my own master, tha 
usually is in cases where boys are prematurely 
treated as men. My inclinations were very stud: 
ous, and I resolved to avail myself of the advanie 
ges before me. For two years, then, I attendei 
Mr. C.’s chambers with great regularity, reading 
from five to eight heursdaily. The cautions of m 
father against guiety and dissipation were unne 
cessary, for so determined was I, not to risk the 
possibility of being led astray, that during th 
whole of this time I did not make a single acquain 
tance. At length my health began to suffer consi 
erably from such close confinement and want ¢ 
relaxation. My mother and father entreated me 
make the acquaintance of some “nice people, 
with whom I might occasionally spend an evening 
they said I needed company, so I made up ™ 
mind to have it. One evening, I was writing to 
father, to ask him if he could send me a letter, 
two of introduction, when young Butler, a fellov 
pupil, opened my door. We sat down and had! 
segar—smoking was a weakness I sometime 
indulged in. 





brought out properly “finished” a year or two 
after. I will bring you at once to the afternoon 
upon which [ was to leave the parental roof for the | 
first time. 
sion, out of compliment to my father, and he cheer- 


After some little conversation, “ Fleming,” 2s 


he, “goto Willis’ rooms with me to night ?” 


“ Willis,” replied, “I can’t go to his rooms. 


I had decided upon the bar as a profes- | don’t know him.” 


“ My dear fellow,” continued he, laughing, “l 


fully paid down, to a special pleader of some note, | mean Willis’ public rooms in King Street, * 


two hundred pounds, which was to entitle me to | James’; there is a ball to-night, to which Iam! 
the entree of his chambers, until I should deem my- | subscriber. You must really go.” I shook ™ 
self as clever as my master; and which we consid-| head. “Gad! but you must,” said he. “ Suc 
ered would be in about two years. At this time I | devilish ‘nice people!” 

was nineteen years ofage. AfterIhadtakenleave| «Nice people?” said I, in an inquiring tone. 
of my mother and sisters, and been treated with| “Egad, and there are too. I'll introduce yoo" 
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—ooeuuuuuuuuququqQqqa 


fifty —there’s the Princes, from Brunswick Square ; 
and the Stanhopes, from Fitzroy ; the Regent’s- 
park Trees ; andthe city Walls—all ‘ nice people.’ 
but if you shouldn't like them, there’s the x 

« What time shall I be ready ?” said I. 
the very introduction I required. 

« Not later than ten,” replied my young friend. 
«| will call and take you there in my cab.’ 

He called as he had promised, and I was pres- 
ently introduced to, and moving among, the gay 
and glittering throng. We had not been in the 





It was 


- room above ten minutes, when I saw a party who 


had just entered, bearing up the centre. It consis- 
ted of three young ladies and an elderly one, ap- 
parently their mother, a grey-headed gentleman, 


' who might well be the husband and father, and a 


thin, pale young man, who walked as if he were 
afraid of making an impression on the floor. Each 
beauty had evidently been careful 


“To have hersails, before she went abroad, 
Full spread and nicely set to catch the gale 
Of praise.” 


And their appearance, as they came up in convoy. 
excited no little attention. I was about to ask But- 
ler if he knew them, but he anticipated me. 

“Gad,’ said he, turning round, here are the 
Princes ;” and away he flew to pay his respects, 
with as much show of importance as if they had 
been “ Princes of the blood.” In about ten min- 
utes he returned. ‘ Fleming, you must be intro- 
duced to the Princes—you really must—they are 
such devilish ‘nice people.” Come.” 

“One moment,” said I, “tell me a little about 
them,” and we moved on. 

“About them,” said he. ‘Oh! old Prince is a 
Procter, and a capital business he has too; his 
house is in Brunswick Square—his establishment 
just what it ought tobe. As for himself, there isn’t 
a better old fellow in England; but his wife, Mrs. 
Prince, she is an excellent creature! so kind! so 
motherly! And the girls -” We turned short 
round, and came full upon them, “Ah!” ex- 
claimed my companion, “ most furtunate meeting, 
indeed. Ladies, we were just speaking of you. 
Allow me to introduce my most particular friend, 
Mr. Charles Valentine Fleming. Mr. Fleming— 
the Misses Prince.” The three graces curtsied. 
“Fred,” continued my friend, addressing the slim 
young man, who was their brother, and who, from 
the direction of his eyes, was apparently counting 
the wax-lights in achandelier; ‘Fred, my particu- 
lar friend, Fleming.” Mr. Frederick Prince low- 
ered his eye-lids, put a scented cambric handker- 
chief to his lips, and smiled faintly. Well, an in- 
treduction thus satisfactorily completed to the 
young people, nothing remained but one to the old, 
and that followed, as you will hear, ina most natu- 
ral way. The music commenced, and I sum- 
moned up courage to offer myself as a partner to 
one of the Misses Prince ; indeed, I may say, to 
Miss Prince, for she evidently had the advantage— 
wenviable advantages—in years. She was not 
the handsomest of the family, but as the eldest, I 
Considered claimed the compliment. We stood up, 
and I found her a very chatty creature, without a 
Portion of that bashfulness and reserve, which 
make a girl look at her shoe when spoken to, and 











limit her conversation to the overworked monosyl- 
ables—yes and no. On the contrary, she looked 
me boldly in the face, when I addressed her, 
laughed fashionably loud, and twice corrected me 
with her fan for some little pleasantry. In other 
respects, too, she was rather a striking person. By 
the end of « L’kte,” IL was much pleased with her— 
by the end of *« La Poule,” equally so with myself. 
During the last promenade I should have had no 
hesitation whatever in pronouncing her “ an un- 
common nice girl.” 

“Come,” said she, in an easy and familiar tone, 
as she moved off, “ let me take you to mamma.” 
And she placed her arm within mine, as uncere- 
moniously as if we had been on a-six-quadrille-in- 
one-evening footing with each other. How much 
more sensible than if she had treated my arm like 
the wing ofa butterfly not tobe touched without 
soiling. We threaded our way to the card-room, 
and up toa whist-table in acorner. ‘“ Mamma, let 
me introduce to you Mr. Fleming, a most particu- 
lar friend of Henry Butler’s.” I was flatteringly 
noticed. 

“Are you a stranger to these rooms, Mr. Flem- 
ing?” inquired Mrs. Prince. 

“ Entirely,” [ replied. 

“Do you know” ‘Diamonds are trumps,” 
said her partner, as fourth hand, she threw away a 
small heart to her adversary’s best spade. 
“« Many persons here,” continued Mrs. P., entirely 
overlooking her mistake, and the next hand. 

“ But one—until I had the honor of- and 
I bowed—a bow will often finish a sentence as sat- 
isfactorily as words. It did now, for turning to the 
young lady on my arm, she certainly acknowl- 
edged the comphment with a gentle pressure. 

“ Do you not think the music extremely good ?” 

“Very,” said I. ‘ Noone could play better.” 

“A revoke!” exclaimed a sharp-eyed, shurp- 
boned, sallow-skinned, old maid, as at this mal-a- 
propos moment, the talkative Mrs. Prince threw 
down a spade to the lead, and in an instant five 
withered fingers, with nails like screw-drivers, had 
laid face-uppermost the fatal evidence. 

“A true bill,” said the good-tempered Mrs. P., 
“1 plead guilty.” 

“You'd better not, it won’t save you,” said her 
partner, in a guttural voice, something between a 
grumble and a grunt. 

“Do let us go away from this,” said Miss P. 
“ T wonder how mamma can ever play with that 
ill-tempered lawyer, Old Baily.” And we went 
again among the dancers, and a quadrille forming, 
it was natural that we should help to complete it— 
and did so. 

“ Are you fond of music ?” said my partner. 

“Extremely. Do you play?” 

“ I trifle a little withthe harp ;—and you?” 

“With the flute,” said I. 

“ Georgiana 1s a proficient on the piano, and 
Emily sighs over the guitar; as for my brother, he 
did once assist us with the violin, but he discontin- 
ued it from a belief that it made one shoulder 
higher than the other. Fred is so particular.” 

With these and other fluent nothings, we finished 
asecond set. During the evening I danced with 
both Georgiana and Emily. Georgiana was a tall 
stiff girl, yet certainly good-looking, but without 
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any of the encouraging kindness of her elder sister; 
and, indeed, as taciturn as politeness admitted. 
During the whole of six figures, she smiled once, 
and that was at an accident. Opposite to us was a 
little dowdy creature whose head exactly reached 
the elbow of a remarkably tall man, her partner. 
In “ chassez croisee,” the poor little thing slipped 
and fell. 

«“ What an awkward fellow !” said Georgiana, 
“ he has dropped his bundle.” 

Emily was a very different creature, and decid- 
edly the most fascinating of the three. It was not 
her face, for she was not handsomer than the oth- 
ers ; it was not her figure, for she was rather short, 
but the expression of the former, and the airy light- 
ness of the latter, with a charm of manner alto- 
gether indescribable, amply sufficed to take the fan- 
cy prisoner. She was fond of poetry, and had a 
considerable dash of romance in her eharacter— 
open and ingenuous to a fault, expressing her likes 
and dislikes with an earnestness very entertaining. 
With Emily, I confess, I was forcibly struck. 

‘Towards the close of the evening, I again came 
in contact with Mrs. Prince. She had “cut the 
cards,” and was reclining ona sofa inthe ball- 
room, chatting to a highly-rouged dowager beside 
her, and amusingly pointing out the little peculiar- 
ities of walk, talk, dress, manner, general appear- 
ance, and effect of the troop of young and middle- 
aged creatures that, during the quadriles, or be- 
tween them, passed in review before her, ever and 
anon relieving the monotony of ridicule, by some 
motherly remarks about “ my girls.” 

This friendly tete-a-tete was unfortunately broken 
up by Mrs. P. not detecting any resemblance 
between her colored companion and about five 
feet nothing of sallow-mortality, that happened to 
be her daughter, and whose figure, looking at its 
increasing thickness downwards; she, in an un- 
lucky moment, and in the plenitude of her satire, 
declared to be like a note of admiration turned 
upside down. 

When the indignant matron fled from the loqua- 
cious Mrs. P., Ltook her place. We chatted upon 
various subjects. Among others, of course, her 
daughters. She favored me with the little pecu- 
tiarities of each,— «Fanny was ‘so lively and 
clever ;} Georgiana ‘so reserved and satirical;’ 
Emily ‘such a thoughtless little puss,’"—but all 
‘ dear good girls,’ and ‘so domesticated and uni- 
ted.’ If,” continued their happy mother, “ you 
should ever feel inclined to join us of an evening, 
and pass a quiet hour, we shall be delighted to see 
you. We have always a little music, perhaps a 
quadrille. Do not wait for a formal invitation,” 
said she, putting hercard into my hand, “ but come 
in— in a quiet way.’” 

And thus commenced my acquaintance with 
these “nice people.” 

I returned to my chambers that night, or rather 
ear'yin the morning, delighted, as you may imag- 
ine, with the lucky accident that had befallen me. 
Really, if [had given up three months in hunting 
out an introduction, I could not have managed a 
more promising one. 

Unlocking my door, and looking into my sitting 
room before I went to bed, I found a letter from my 
father. Itrembled and turned pale. The seal was 





a 


large and black. My mother, sisters, brothers, aij 
rushed to ny mind in an instant. For the firg 
time in my life, I felt there was one I valued less 
than the others ; for assured thatdeath had claimed 
a victim, I could not help wishing whom it migh 
prove tobe, though had I seen all in health and 
strength before me, I never could have decided 
with whom I would most readily part. With 
trembling hand I opened the letter. In the firs 
few lines there was no preparation for melancholy 
news. Anxious to learn the worst, I hurriedly 
glanced my eye from line to line, from page to 
page. I breathed more freely, for there was not 
even a word of grief, much less death. I reached 
the last sentence, the last words—“ your affection. 
ate father,” and I put the letter down, hurt, that by 
an act so thoughtless, he should have caused in my 
mind an excitement so painful. 





I reperused my father's letter. Happy man! 
He had been commanded to proceed to Windsor to 
receive the honor of a baronetey. A disturbance 
had fortunately taken place in his county-town, 
which would, unless promptly suppressed, have 
undoubtedly led to God knows what! He 
acted with great decision on the occasion, and 
made a speech in the market-place impromptu. It 
had a wonderful effect upon the populace. Being 
altogether unintelligible, they concluded it was 
law, and he being generally esteemed an oracle, the 
rioters, amounting in numbers to upwards of twen- 
ty, were appeas«d for atime, and ultimately suc- 
cessfully attacked and routed by a strong force of 
yeomanry cavalry, who had, by dint of considers- 
ble labor, been brought together. For this act of 
service to the state, he was to be rewarded in the 
manner of which I have spoken. 





In folding up the letter, which had thus unexpee- 
tedly informed me of this addition of the honor and 
importance of our family, my eye rested on a few 
lines which had hitherto escaped me; they were 
written on the side, and were as follows :— 


“Tt is with the most poignant sorrow, my beloved 
Valentine, that linform you of the sudden and vio- 
lentdeath of your brother Tom. He fell a victim 
to his passion for hard riding. He was out with our 
hounds the day before yesterday, and taking 4 
strong dike, his horse fell upon him, and, melan- 
choly to relate, he was killed on the spot. Of 
course we have been plunged into great affliction; 
perhaps the most unhappy feature of the case is, 
it happening just as he was about to become heir 
to the distinguished honor, which, as I told you, is 
to be conferred on yours, &c.—H. V.” 


“ P. $.—It will be as well that you should come 
down to attend the funeral if possible. Should you 
not be able, and wish to write, do not give me my 
title before next Friday.” 


Tears rolled down my cheeks, as Iread this brief 
announcement of my biother’s death. For an 
instant I feltindignant at my father for having made 
it secondary to the news about himself; but this 
feeling quickly subsided, when I reflected how 
much more common is death than honor. 

The following morning I had a visit from Butler. 
_LTexplained to him why I could not call in Brun® 
wick Square, and begged him to leave my card 
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| Proctor. 
- veils in profusion; I found not only Mrs.P., buttwo 
_ of her daughters. 
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hich he promised to do. Fora week I 


there, W , 
I went home, of course, 


was absent from town. 





hair and blue eyes, wrote sweet poetry—had been 
staying with them a twelvemonth, before his de- 


to attend the funeral—I did so as chief mourner.| parture—was a delightful, kind, good creature, and 
My father being engaged at Windsor, and therefore | that she looked on him ‘ quite as a brother.” I con- 
ynable to attend. On my return tomy chambers, | fess these last words hardly removed the suspicion 
| found the cards of Mr. Prince, Mr. Frederick| that flashed upon me, as I marked her flushed 


Prince, Mrs. Prince, and the Misses Prince. I 


was much touched with this little attention. On 


cheek and sparklingeye. The “green-eyed mon- 
ster” had already more than a finger upon me. 


the following day I opened my door toa knock) She saw the tyranny with which I was threatened, 
very rarely heard, [ should think, in the Temple.| and in a tone of sincerity a cynic could not have 
jt was loud enough and long enough to have) doubted, assured me there was nothing but their 


- reached the very cellars of the building of which I| cousin-ship between them. 
» inhabited the sky-parlor. A servant, in a glaring | 

livery of blue, red, and gold, desired me to tell Mr. 
) Fleming, that Mrs. Prince was atthe Temple Gate, 


in the carriage, and wished to see him. [I told the 
fellow I would be down in a few moments ; 
whereupon he took off his hat and attempted abow, 
but which was, as it usually is, when persons de- 
tect themselves in an impertinence to the wrong 
serson, a soit of apologetic and nervous wriggle 
ofthe whole body. 

I put myself a little into order, and went down. 
There was no mistaking the carriage. It was a 
large yellow-bodied one with red wheels, and blue 
hammer cloth, upon which were glaringly embla- 
zoned the arins and quarterings of Mr. Prince, the 
Before I reached it, I saw feathers and 


At their pressing invitation, I 
went for a drive with them, and then home to din- 
ner, Their kindness and attention were beyond 
any thing I can express. The cheerful and con- 
gratulatory manner in which they spoke of my 
father’s elevation, and the delicacy and tact with 
which they alluded to my brother’s death, asking 
weif was not now the eldest son, created in me 
quite an interest for them all, and I already looked 
upon these extremely “‘ nice people” as old friends, 
rather than acquaintances of yesterday. 

Before I left Brunswick Square that evening, I 
had promised to return on the following day ona 
visit fura week. All lent their powers of persua- 
sion, though I confess I wanted but little: had it 
been otherwise, when Emily begged I would “ put 
by my books and come,” I should have at once 
complied. It would be too long a story, if I were 
to enter into detail of the week in question. It was 
oe round of pleasure, increasing hourly, until I 
felt myself the hay piest creature in existence. I 
did not disguise my attachment to the youngest 
daughter—my love, my passion, for her, when | 
had reason to believe it returned. This happened 
on the very morning I was about to terminate my 
visit, I went into the library, and found her alone 
reading a letter. It was crossed and recrossed, 
but this prima facie evidence of it being from a 
woman, yielded to the bold and masculine hand in 
Which itwas written. I turned pale, and was about 
0 retire, stammering out some apology for my in- 
ttusion, but she assured me I did not disturb her, 
and in fact, looked her wish that I should remain ; 
and then she began talking of the letter, and her 
cousin Augustus, and his beautiful uniform, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, anda long passage, and a va- 
nety of other matters ; and concluded by inform- 





ing me that her said cousin was on his voyage to. 


Of course, a conversa 
tion thus begun did not end here, but you need not 
be afraid that I shall repeat all that passed between 
us; such scenes have no interest for an audience, 
indeed will not even bear rehearsal before the cur- 
tain: suffice it that from that morning I considered 
myself, if not preferred, in the high road to prefer- 
ment, and fully justified in indulging in the hopes I 
had for some time silently dwelt on. 

My intimacy with the family continued unbroken 
for nearly a year, during which time I might al- 
most have considered myself a member of it. 
From old Prince I received just that sort of atten- 
tion which a youngster likes. He was always as 
happy to see me—or appeared so—as if we hadn’t 
met for a month, though in truth I never lost sight 
of him for two days together. We used to sit over 
our wine and discuss the leading topies of the day 
with a briskness which lost nothing by repetition, 
and although we were widely opposed in politics, 
I being a Tory, and he a worshipper of Hume, our 
arguments never degenerated into personalities : 
this might have been from an inclination on hie 
part to yield perhaps a little more than is desirable 
in an antagonist of spirit. For instance, after a 
long discussion on any subjeet, and a tolerable ex 
haustion of the pros and cons, he invariably wound 
up with these words, “ Well, perhaps after all, you 
are right.” This was always accompanied by a 
slight elevation of the brow, and then immediately 
after came three or four very deliberate, but affirm 
ative movements of the head, which said plainly 
and flatterinely enough, “I think you are.” 

I observed something of the same concession to 
me in every member of the family, and it was a 
quiet, winning flattery I could not resist. 1 was 
charmed with all of them without knowing at the 
time, that it was because [I was so delighted and 
satisfied with myself, and often exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well, 
ifever there were nice people I have found them 
here.” Mrs. Prince was perhaps the most adroit 
in the use of that most dangerous weapon of attack 
—flattery. Her assaults never defeated themselves 
by their violence. Her moments were rarely ill 
chosen; if she saw thatI was prepared, she stood 
at once disarmed, waited her opportunity, and 
when I did feel myself touched, it was so slightly, 
as tocreate noalarm. She knew that she applied 
a subtle poisen, and that a scratch was sufficient to 
ensure inoculation. If ever any thing was to be 
done, “ Charles” was to be acquainted with it. 
Any place to be visited, “ Charles’ convenience” 
to be consulted. Any thing in dispute, ‘‘ What 
does Charles think ?’’ was the ready question—and 
“ Charles says” so and so, the certain quietus. 

The girls also played admirably seconds to their 


Caleutta to join his regiment; that he had light| mamma—Miss Prince in particular. She display- 
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ed @great interest in me; her manner was really | 


fectionate. She was some years older than myself, 


| 


As yet, [have said very little about Mr. Frede,, 
ick Prince—the fact is, we were no great admirer, 


and this gave her naturally a license the others had | of one another at the commencement of my intima. 


not. 


She used to take me out shopping three orfour | cy with his family ; but this, I believe, rather fron 


times a week, though I confess, I had rather been | my liking bis mother and sisters, and he not carip 
at home with Emily; and hardly, indeed, Imay say | at all about them, than from any other reason, By 


never, made a call without I was with her. 


Then, | degrees. however, we became intimate enough, 
she used to talk—which the others did not—about | indeed, I may say, very intimate, and at last all the | 


my affairs and prospects, and occasionally touched | time I passed out of his house, was passed in his 


upon marriage, always warning me against choos- 
ing “amere girl.” More than once she most kind- 
ly put me on my guard against a family I visited in 
Harley Street, and whose “ attempts,” she assured 
me, “to cutch every young man of their acquain- 
tance, were really disgusting.” Besides all this, 
she monopolized to herself the exclusive right of 
doing many little things for me that [ should have 
preferred at the hands of her sister Emily—such as 
knitting purses, making watch-guards, mending 
gloves, marking my handkerchiefs with her hair, 
and soon. In return for this, she claimed my opin- 
ion on all matters concerning herself, in a manner 
that almost made me believe | had a great interest 
in them; and, indeed, from the most important step 
she ever took, viz. choosing a new dress, or bon- 
net, or selecting a song, down to going to church 
or chapel—a seven days’ wonder—would never act 
without my knowledge and approbation. Geor- 
giana displayed her interest for mein a different 
way. She was, as I have said, a haughty, and sa- 
tirical girl. Her visitations in the latter line were 
so general, that I believe I was the only person of 
her acquaintance who escaped; the fact was, I 
was a very particular friend of Butler, and Butler 
was, or at least, so people said, a very particular 
favorite of hers. If I had been to judge myself, 
however, I should hardly have ventured to say that 
she cared two snaps of the finger about him, al- 
though there certainly was an inclination towards 
him, not observable in her manner to any one else. 
Be it as it may, she spared me, and I never knew 
wherefore, unless out of respect to him. Besides 
this negative approbation, she occasionally conde- 
scended to ask my judgmeut upon any book we 
might both have been reading, or any play we 
might have seen performed ; this was a great deal, 
considering that she was in the habit of saving that 
young men of the present day were such insuffer- 
able and shallow coxcombs, they were only fit 
company for one another. 

I shall hardly be expected to say much of Emily’s 
manner and behavior to me after what I have inti- 
mated abouther. She wasthe centre of attraction 
for me—the choicest flower of the bouquet. Yet it 
was strange, that from the time of the interview of 
which [have spoken, I observed a considerable 
alteration in her, for which I could not satisfacto- 
rily account. She seemed for hours, nay, days 
together, to have lost her spirits and all animation, 
and frequently when engaged in conversation with 
ame, suddenly lost its thread, and then would at- 
tempt an apology, and call it absence, and force a 
laugh. More than once I fancied that she perhaps 
regretted the encouragement she had given me ; 
but whea with my nerves strong, and my mind bent 
ona ‘disinterested sacrifice,” I was about to 
speak to her on the subject, a look, a smile, a tone, 
would at once disabuse me of the injurious belief 
my anxiety had created. 





company. He was a regular dasher, and in all his 
equipments a very proper person; then he key 
most undeniable company, and had a shaking. 
hands intimacy with many of the ‘first-rate mey 
upon town,” ‘To more than one nobleman he wa; 
clearly privileged to nod, and from the easy map 
ner in which he caught, or threw a recognition, 
whether across the street, or into a carriage-wip. 
dow I had every reason to suppose him long ag 
customed to the aristocratic method. Occasionally 
I wondered how he should have formed a circle of 
friends so entirely without his family sphere, and 
once or twice I questioned him about it, but he as. 
sured me the cause was with them. “ My dew 
Fleming,” said he, *‘one must breathe pure ai 
sometimes, ard really our people never know any 
body that any body knows.” 

It was some considerable time before he satisfied 
me that he had more than a street acquaintance 
with them. One evening, however, we were 
the Opera together. Towards the end of the bal 
let we were joined by an individual, who seeme 
on an unusually familiar footing with him. He 
was about seven or eight and twenty, and though 
decidedly a plain and common looking maz abou 
the face, had something in his manner and addres 
which bespoke the gentleman. His language wa 
coarse, but it was the coarseness of what is termed 
slang—an acquired idiom by no means endurable 
but no innate vulgarity. He appeared to hav 
been drinking, his breath was redolent too 
tobacco; altogether he seemed a fitter subject # 
that moment for a public-house of another descrip 
tion, though, todo him justice, he appeared per 
fectly at home where he was. Prince introducel 
him tome as Sir Vincent Silk. Till the curtais 
fell he amused me by telling me the names of hal 
the people in the house. And then, turning t 
Prince, he said, ‘I suppose we shall see you it 
the square by-and-by.” Without waiting a reply 
he nodded familiarly to me, and took his departure. 
We also left immediately after. I proposed sup 
ping at the Bedford, but was overruled. My friend 
said he had some friends in the neighborhood, ai 
shou!d go there—indeed, he had promised Sir Vin 
cent. ‘ You will find a good repast,” said he,' 
his usual affected style, ‘and no ceremony- 
Come.” 

I took his arm, and walked to St. James 
Square. We knocked at a door onthe south side 
and were admitted into a hall, where I was /¢ 
until my companion went up stairs and broug? 
down bis friend, the master of the house, and wh® 
after an introduction, most politely bowed us into# 
brilliant apartment filled with company. 1 w# 
considerably struck with the scene. The wall 
were literally clothed with plate glass and splendid 
pictures In an adjvining room, equally supe! 


was laid out a long and elegantly supplied supp 
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table, groaning under the weight of silver and 
jass, with which it was furnished. I felt a little 
bewildered. Not so Mr. Prince, who was as un- 
moved as in his mother’s drawing-room, nodding 
and chatting to fifty different people. The greater 
number very soon began amusing themselves 
round a large table, upon which was spread mon- 
ey in profusion. I was at once satisfied of the rank 
of the company, from the immense sums I saw be- 
fore them, and the indifference with which they 
paid and received them. Fifty or ahundred pounds 
were put up and taken down with a nonchalance 


_ which I then considered perfectly unapproachable 
» byany but a person of the first breeding. One or 
' two gentleman presently addressed me in the most 


- 


polite manner, and pressed me to the supper-table, 
where [ was supplied most liberally with every 
delicacy. Wines of all sorts sparkled around me, 
and [could but fancy myself, as I sat alone before 


' such profusion, in the hall of some magician, and 
the hero of an Arabian Night’s entertainment. The 


' time wore on, and I joined my friend. 


- erable. 


He had 
heen very fortunate, and his winnings were consid- 
Sir Vincent Silk was at his elbow, with 
ahand perfectly full of notes, which he had won 
under the same lucky stars. They insisted on my 


sitting down between them, and when we rose to 
' leave, I had thirty counters, or pieces, as they 


' gave me six five pound notes. 


_ ror. “A gambling-house!” said I 


called them, for which a gentleman obligingly 
As we went home, 
elated with our success, I learned we had been ina 
gambling-house ! I started with unaffected hor- 
Ithought they 
were gentlemen—friends of yours.” 

“ So they are,” replied Mr. Prince, as coolly as 


| ifhe were telling me the day of the week. “ Per- 


fect gentlemen, I assure you. Did you not see 
Lords F. and G.—the honorable Mr, H., and bar: 
onets without number? Why, Fleming, I should 
think you saw two-thirds of all the men in town.” 
I supposed I looked somewhat as Ifelt. He tried 
to laugh me out of my ‘ ridiculous notions,” and 
as we parted for the night, or rather day, bade me 
try, the first thing on rising whether or not my 
notes were forgeries. From this time I was more 
than ever with Frederick Prince; indeed, as Ihave 
sid, Iwas always with him when not in Bruns- 
wick Square. I was perpetually reflecting on the 
odious vice in which I had uneonsciously almost, 
taken my first step, and with a full conviction of 
the ruin to which it led, continued night after night 
indulging init. It was wonderful how much I rose 
in Frederick’s estimation, and the terms of cordial- 
ity we were on, took me if possible, more than 
everto hishouse. I fancied he encouraged, what 
I felt he must observe, my attachment to his sister 
Emily ; and this, more than any thing else in the 
world, gave him an interest in my eyes. After 
leading this life of double excitement for a conside- 
rable time, I began to think that it was advisable to 
end the one and the other, for the sake of both my 
peace and pocket. I was thunderstruck one morn- 
ing in looking over my accounts. to find that I had 
at different times over the gaming-table, no less 
sum than six-hundred pounds, and this all drawn 
fom a small stock of ready money that came to me 
when I was of age. Added to this, I had lent in 
different amounts to my companion Frederick, as 








much as three hundred more, though as far as that 
was concerned, it was of course as safe as in my 
banker’s hands. My great intimacy with his 
mother and sisters had naturally entailed on me 
considerable expense. From one end of the sea- 
son to the other we were recreating ourselves in 
some of the fashionable lounges of the West End. 
No new opera was brought forward but we passed 
our judgment upon it—Malibran never sang but 
some of us lent our sweet voices to hymn her prais- 
es—no gallery of pictures ever opened but we con- 
noisseured each inch of canvass—no exhibition for 
the encouragement of any art or science escaped 
us. Horticultural fetes and fancy-fairs we attended 
with exemplary perseverence. And, in a word, 
from Windsor Castle tothe Thames Tunnel we left 
no sight unseen. Looking at the terms we were 
on, it would have been very false delicacy to hesi- 
tate fora moment in allowing me to pay for it all. 

As a set-off, however, to all this, I had placed in 
the hands of old Prince a considerable sum of 
money, at least as much as five hundred pounds, 
which he told me he could lay out to the greatest 
advaniage—to return without doubt fifteen per 
cent. About this time I dined in Brunswick 
Square, and passed an unusually delightful eve- 
ning. Miss Prince was perfectly lavish of her 
fascinations, Georgiana was what I had never 
seen, witty without being severe, and Emily, my 
own Emily, more brilliant and happy than I had 
seen her for months. Mrs Prince was gaiety itself. 
She engaged me in a quiet tete-a-tete, and let me 
into the secret that Butler had that morning pro- 
posed to Georgiana, and had been received. She 
then wenton to hint, as I understood her, something 
of the same kind about another of the girls, which 
much surprised me, as I had never seen or heard of 
any particular attention to Fanny, and concluded 
by remarking that it would be singular indeed if all 
of them should be bespoke about the same time ; 
and in saying this she looked at me ina way which 
nearly drew from me my proposal fur Emily on the 
spot. I restrained myself, however, for a better 
opportunity, and left that evening, fully resolved to 
find it on the following morning. 

The same night I went with Frederick for the 
last time, so I had deliberately vowed it should be, 
to play in St. James’ Square. I had a considera- 
ble sum in my pocket, for I was anxious, should 
luck prove with me, by playing high to recover 
something of what I lost. It was otherwise, 1 had 
soon changed and melted all but my last note. It 
was for twenty pounds. I placed it by my side 
while I waited the issue of a main in which I was 
heavily backing the caster in. He threw out. I 
put my hand down for my note, to stake my last— 
it was gone. I looked round, Prince was beside 
ine, as he had been all niglit; he too, a serious 
looser. I asked him if he had seen the-note. He 
replied, “No.” “You have taken it up by acci- 
dent,” said I, looking into his hand, it is that £20, 
with a corner torn.” He turned savagely upon 
me, and said itwasa lie! Hehad taken up no note 
at all. The fact was, he was half mad with his 
losses, and cared not what he said. I, who was 
little less excited, retorted sharply; and went to 
lengths that words could notsmooth away. When 


I laid my head upon my pillow I hardly knew dis- 
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tinctly what had occurred. .When I awoke in the 
morning I gave not a thought to the loss I had sus- 
tained, and the dispute that had arisen; one 
thought only possessed me, and that was the offer I 
was about to make to Emily. My whole happiness, 
I belicved, depended on possessing her, and though 
it would be untrue to say I was not nervous and agi- 
tated, it arose rather from hope than fear. I could 
not but feel that the connexion would not be disa- 
greeable to her family. Mrs. Prince had almost 
told me as much, on more than one occasion, and 
she was so straightforward and sincere: and as for 


my own, they had so impressed on me the value of| 


“nice people,” that I considered it would be of all 
things the step most likely to delight them. I. 
dressed and hastened tothe house. 


mission I did not waitthe propriety of hours. 


one seemed to think I came to soon; it was quite | by the torrent of words from Mrs. P., I said, I was 


clear that every one thought there was something 
to hear. We hurried from subject to subject— 
smiled, laughed, looked serious, and then—smiled 
laughed, and looked serious again. Presently 
Georgiana said, she should go in to a young friend 
who lived next door, having promised to read aloud 
“« The results of Machinery, or the Working Man's 
Companion,”—and she went. Most fortunately al- 
most immediately after Mrs. P. had commissions 
for the other girls—and we were left alone. And 
now, it is impossible to give you more than the 
faintest conception of what followed. I spoke of 
my attachment—my respect for the family—my 
wish to settle—my ability todo so. Mrs. Prince 
drew me out in her own peculiar way, till I was 
fully delivered of all I had been burning to say, and 
after some irresistible compliments about my fami- 
ly, my profession, my talent, and my honor, which 
conveyed to me her perfect approbation and con- 
sent, she made some slight, very slight observa- 
tions about our relative ages ; but loving Emily as 
I did, I considered two years on my side amply suf- 
ficient, and therefore made no reply. We contin- 
ued our interview a little longer, during which I 
was exhausting language in praises of her 
daughter. 

“ Well,” said she, rising, “ Jcan say no more, 
Charles ; I will send her in, and she shall answer 
for herself.” And she left the room. I heard her 
go up stairs—and I waited in intense anxiety the 
appearance of Emily. Some minutes passed— 
hours they seemed to me—at length I caught the 
sound of a footstep, her own light, fairy footstep on 


the stair. I hurried to the door, and waited to re- 
ceive her. A hand was onthe door—it trembled— 
so did I. It opened slowly—my heart was in my 


mouth. She entered. She! my Emily? No, 
horror! Miss Prince. Every thing seemed sud- 
denly to swim around me. [uttered some excla- 
mation—I know not what, and staggered to my 
chair, 1 know not how. She followed me, and 
hanging over me in the most affectionate manner, 
took my hand, and slightly pressed it, and sighed. 
. lattempted to speak, to explain, but for some min 
utes my tongue refused its office, it seemed too 
large for my mouth. At lengthI did succeed, and 
stammered out, “Tt—it—it—it is your—your— 
your—your sister.” She let go my hand—started, | 
just far enough to reach a chair, and falling into it, 
uttered a scream, that would have been worth fif- | 





On such a) for. 














so were they. Sir Vincent Silk came up with # 



















































teen pounds a week on any tragic boards in Lop. plie 
don. Atthe moment, however, I was alarmed, ang to | 
seizing the bell-rope, hung on it till Mrs. Prince, him 
Georgiana, Emily, and all the servants in the house tur! 
were around us. The latter part of the company giv 
were really dismissed, and an explanation hi the 
lowed. Isaid that Emily had ever been the objec: HB thai 


of my love and attention—that it must have been I « a 





seen—that Miss Prince I had ever respected, anj call 
did respect—but at 
* Emily !” exclaimed the indignant mother, in. I hay 
terrupting me, “Emily has been engaged these nex 
twelve-months to her cousin.” [looked incredy. fere 
lous. “Yes,” she continued, “to her cousin Ay. spit 
gustus, whose arrival in England is hourly looked allt 
” Tsoughtthe deceiver’s eye, but it was turned thu: 
No|away. For some minutes I was silent, but roused less 
not aware that 1 had in any way justified them in lon 
suppos ng for a moment that my attentions to Mis tos 
Prince were serious. ‘‘ Not serious, sir !”’ retorted quo 
Mrs. Prince, who from first to last was the only Jha 
female orator. ‘‘Why,it has been obvious toall invi 
the world. Every one hasspoken of it. Haveyor TP con 
not always been with her? Has she ever seen 4 love 
friend unattended by you? Not serious, indeed! whi 
Why my poor girl, my child, my Fanny willbe whis 
ruined, if you forsake her!” And here she wept quai 
nearer nature than any one I had seen attemptit men 
I saw there was a breach nothing would be likely ty’s 
to heal, but a remedy I felt no inclination to apply, A 
and, therefore, thought the best thing to do was to shak 
bid them good morning. I verily thought the kind, drop 
good-tempered, motherly Mrs. Prince, would have — 
forcibly retained me ; but I was not to have a wife aa 
forced down my throat, and therefore, in spite of belt 
persuasions, their remonstrances, their threat d pe 
“‘a breach of promise,” and then a flourish about te. 
Mr. Prince, and Mr. Prince, junior, I left the hous i!" 
amid the titter of the servants who had been atter that 
tively listening to all. rm, 
i hurried to my chambers, resolved to pack up, Hy i 
be off to my father’s and cut these “ nice people’ I . 
forever. On the stairs I met Sir Vincent Silk. Silk. 
He put a pink note into my hands. It was a mos repes 





polite invitation from his friend Mr. Frederick—- 
a morning meeting to satisfy his honor for having 
taken my twenty-pound note, or as he put it—fe 
having been charged with taking it. I accepted it 
very briefly, and as on such occasions, one is more 
than permitted to introduce a friend—F mean e& 
pected todo so—I hastened to make the offer t 
Butler, who declined, under the excuse, and a very 
sufficient one, though it had not occurred to me, 4 
being about to become my antagonist’s brother it 
law. To my next application there was not? 
scruple. 

We were on the ground at the appointed time- 


















look which clearly betokened that he had, to hia, 
a most ungrateful office: so it proved, for he w# 
charged with an attempt at reconciliation. 1 w# 
required to say, that Mr. Prince had not stolen the 
note, and to express my regret and apology for 
having charged him with it, My second was in 
; full possession of all the facts, and replied that | 
‘had never said more than that he had taken it up 

mistake. ‘Therefore the expression stole, was ®'f" 
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| lied by Mr. Prince himself. This was reported 


to Mr. P., and pulling up his stock, he expressed 
‘himself “ perfectly satisfied.” [It was now my 

turn, and recalling to his mind, that he, Mr. P., had 
given me the lie, demanded the fullest retraction of 
” the offensive word. Sir Vincent at once declared 
"that it was altogether impossible ; “for,” said he, 
| « although there is no doubt it was wrong, and un- 


a man cannot apologize.” He turned from us, 
"having finished this speech, took up a pistol, and 
next proceeded quietly to cock.” Mr. Prince dif- 
fered most essentially from Sir Vincent; and in 
spite of all remonstrance, insisted on withdrawing 
all the offensive language he had used. The thing 
thus settled, we had the discredit of walking scath- 
less from the ground. One or two circumstances 


longer thanI intended. The evening before I was 
to start, l was unexpectedly broken in upon by my 
quondamn associate. He placed a letter before me. 
Jhad certainly grown into request. It wasanother 
invitation similar to the one of which I had so re- 
cently disposed, and given, because I had dared to 
love a girl who had encouraged me in doing so, 
while an older flame was burning at a distance, of 
which [ was ignorant. The gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance I was to make in this most agreeable 
manner, was Mr. Augustus Hamilton, of his majes- 
ty's —— regiment of foot. 

Again my second and myself were in the field 
shaking, as the song says, “the sparkling dew- 
dropsaway.” Although; when] first promised my 
attendance, I felt something very like an inclination 
toappease my indignation by doing a murder, vet, 
looking at my rival, I could not bring myself delib- 
erately to rob his Majesty and the people of so 
promising ahero. One word of explanation J con- 
sidered would, nay must acquit me of every thing 
that could call upon me to stand up for him to prac- 
tise his trade upon, and I should have given it, but 
Mr. Frederick Prince, late principal, and now se- 


and ending with a ball. One morning it occurred 
to me, to send to old Prince for an account of the 
money he had employed for me; and, as he had 
nothing to do with our misunderstanding, and had 
always behaved in a handsome and generous way 
to me, I wrote a most friendly note. He sent me 
an equally kind reply, enclosing acheck for seven- 
teen pounds, which he said was the result of our 
joint speculation in indigo' Fifteen per cent, rose 
in my throat, but I made an effort and swallowed 
it. This was a pretty edition to the list of advan- 
tages accruing to me from my introduction to these 
very “nice people.” Loaned out of three hundred 
pounds by the son, and robbed of twenty ; intro- 
duced to a hell, where I sunk six hundred—proc- 
tored of nearly as much, and flattered out of more 
than I can ever bring myself to name. To crown 
all, Lentirely threw away a year, got fooled by a 

















flirt, and crippled for life. Have I given you suf- 
ficient reasons for shuddering at the very thought 
or mention of ‘* Nice People?” J. H. 








Match Making. 


One of the most successful match-makers of her 
day was a lady of high rank now deceased, who 
married no less than five daughters to men of the 
most noble familiesinthe kingdom. It is asserted 
that being disappointed in respect to one of her dear 
girls, she becaine desperate, and as the “ young 
lady” threatened soon to drop into the “ old maid,” 
the boldest and most ingenious plot ever acted was 
put into execution in her favor. A nobleman, 
younger by many years than the Leah assigned to 
him, was invited to dinner and encouraged to drink 
to an excess which quite overcame his reason. 
When the morning dawned, he found himself a 











“married man,” comfortably established with his 
“ wife ;” and on expressing his astonishment, and 
begging that his imperfect recollection of the events 
of the previous evening might be assisted, he was 
informed that he had insisted the night before on 





cond, had learned the Jesson read by Sir Vincent 
Silk, for the purpose of teaching it to others. He 
repeated it pretty much in the same words as he 
had heard it, and as I did not feel as much inclined 
to dispute it as he had done, we took our ground. 
Mr. Augustus Hamilton was decidedly the thinest 
man inhis Majesty’s service. He was dressed in 
alight chocolate-colored surtout, which fitted him 
like his skin, and he looked for all the world like 
st feet of German sausage. Thoughan excellent 
soldier, for all I know to the contrary, I could not 
but observe that he wanted the knack of standing 
tease. The word was given—“ Fire,”—and here 
his profession stood him in great stead. Abouta 
thousand times as much accustomed to the order as 
myself, he obeyed it with, I can’t calculate how 
many times more alacrity, but seeing that I nearly 
ot my right tues off, after I received the contents 
8 pistol in my shoulder, there can be no doubt 
utthat he was the lightning of our storm, and I 
the thunder. What fullowed I don’t exact] y know. 
as conveyed to an hotel, where I lingered “ now 
» Now fear, my bosom rending,” about fifteen 
weeks, This gave me plenty of time for reflection, 
and @ hundred times I went over, step by step, my 


being married to the ‘“‘young lady” before men- 
tioned; and that he had accordingly been united to 
her by the family Chaplain after dinner! Such was 
the conspiracy which made one of the English 
Duchesses! 








The frolic world was all forgot, 

Its laughter and its glee ; 

For in the scenes where thou wert not, 
Ihad no wish to be. 

My bosom friends, and once its pride, 
What were they now to me? 

I gladly turn’d from all beside, 

And gave my soul to thee! 


"Twas when the chain of love had wound, 
About this heart of mine, 

And, as I fondly dream’d had bound 

It lastingly to thine: 

Yes! I had been beguiled to think 

That nought could break the chain; 

But, lady, thou hast rent the link, 














*umacy with the Princes—an intimacy beginning 


» 
lad 


No more to meet again. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A HUNCHBACK. 
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ORIGINAL. 

their 

Passages in the Life of a Hunchback. “< 

NUMBER I. lips, 

beha 

> sunk 

they 

Mary years have glided away since the scenes | would dream of her, night after night in my slyp, flock, 

of this history transpired; but upon the tablet of | ber—and imagined her an angel, floating throug, J it 8 

my memory they stand forth as glowing as ever. | these lower skies on golden wings, and dispensi at th 

I will give them to the world—for the most daring | good gifts unto the whole world. She hept sue), iM love 

of my evil deeds have been so long wrapt in mys- | imaternal watch over me, that 1 obeyed her like, fm L, #4 

tery, that the keen eye of the guardians of the child. She prepared my meals, spread my cou) Mie My 

law, would scarcely be able to throw much light trimmed my costume, and, above all, stuod high alone 

upon them. |and day, over me in my sickness. The secret ¢ As 

lwwas born in a sweet little village on the still all this WGA, she loved me—it was the unaduly fect 

waters of the Connecticut, amid a thousand charms | Tated affection of a sister. oa 

of rural beauty and sublimity. | was deformed— | Barred as I was from society, I turned my ater . 

aye, and that most hugely, too—a large hump set tion to the deep secrets of knowledge. My pareniy ll 

on my shoulders, through which my head peeped, being very wealthy, poverty was no obstacle a 

like aturtle’s just peeping out of the shell—and | my way. [analyzed the beauties of the poet- i 
then I was pot-bellied—slim legged—altogether, became intimately acquainted with all the litle . 

a perfect caricature on the human race. My mo- cidents of ancient and modern history, and lip ree 

ther wept the first day of my advent into the world, riated my imagination in the best romances of th of ei 

and all the neighbors looked on me in silence. As time. I became celebrated in the little villages all 

I was my mother’s child, the laws of the land en- possessing vast powers of mind, and soon initiate mart | 


joined on me a place and a name in her family. 
But as I rose up, every feature became still more 
frightfully developed; my arms waxed heavy and 
long, reaching to my ‘knees—my toes pointed in- 
ward at each other, as [ walked, and my sunken 
head, as it sat on my brawny shoulders, trembled 
and shook like a bog ina morass. Oh, how my | 
mother prayed in secret, that God, in his infinite 
mercy, would call me from the world. When an 
infant, | was exposed tothe small-pox, measles, 
and other contagious diseases. I took every one 
of them, but the simple care which custom com- 
mands, brought me to health again. To conclude, 
there was but one beam from the whole fount of 
family affection, that deigned to glimmer on me— 
and this was my sister, (though [ had two brothers 
and a sister, beside. And here let me linger to, 
say—whatever may have been the blackness of | 
my sublunary career—however cold and icy my 
stripling heart may have been made, by the chil-| 


ling conduct of those whose legal issue I was—it) of life, one by one, silently bursting away, 


was no fault, bright spirit, of thine. Aye, hideous 
as I was, yet I had a sister who loved me with a 
pure and holy love. But she was not adwarf too. 
Uh, no—she was the other extreme. Every limb 


in her was turned with a heavenly grace and har- | nothing substantial in them. I sat by her beds 
mony that fascinated all around her—a soft, gentle through the long hours of night, and, as I listened 


blue eye—hair, a shining auburn: she was indeed 
a beauty. The whole village worshipped before 
her, and entreaties for her hand were as numerous 
as the stars, under whose light her lovers knelt. 


Yet with all this temptation, she never forgot her | tural love ran so high, that they even treated 
dwarf brother—and when, with the soft voice of | with warm feeling and kindness. They had 
her consolation, she lifted the locks from my tem- ways used their exertions to burst the strong b 
ples, and impressed a warm kiss there, it was, for | of Jove that bound my sister and myself; but» 
a moment, an antidote to all my other slights and | that she was on her dying bed, I was privileged 


neglects. 


She had promised me a home with her, when | juvenile companions—crowded about her couch 


she should finally become married; and this was 


my only hope. She became the centre of my | 
affection—my only shining star—my very idol. I 


| sumption had settled upon her, and her final dow 


_flush—the marble brow, crossed by the blue, tim 


like lead on my hopes, [ would willingly have t 


myself into the literary circles around me. be 
being very sensitive in regard to my deformity,| 
was loth to improve this opportunity often, whi 
prevented my forming any of those close intim 
cies which are the balm of human existence. 
























But I received a shock about this period of m 
existence, which gave a different tone to my ale 

life. My sister, whom I had so long cherished ai 
_adored, I saw fast fading away tothe tomb. Co 


was sealed. The sunken cheek, with its sndda 


veins—the thin, transparent hand—the  strang 
brilliancy of her eye—all conspired to herald fori 
the solemn truth. When this awful certainty f@ 


signed my poor existence, too. What, thought! 
have [left to live for? Can it be, that the on 
bosom in this wide world that beats in unison wi 
mine, must be stilled. As she felt the little strmg 


how she tried to nerve me against my affliction 
But allthe hopes she endeavored to throw ov 
| my future pathway, were urged upon me wit 
_ tears in her eyes, as if she inwardly felt there ¥# hough 
ved 
le bac 
PASsin 
ick h 
linds, 
ithe 
tabl 


}to her feeble slumber, deemed I heard the spa" 
| of life, one by one, flash away. The rattle in” 
| throat was chilling, like the sound of clods on ™ 
coffin. My parents were deeply affected, and 






8, stu 

ch m 

eived 

draw 

sit beside her unmolested. Young friend 
y we 

catch the parting light of her sinking spiti's "Professic 
these times I withdrew from the room—for my "BP ubs, 4 
pearance, I knew, had often been the them "Miler gy 
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a — 
their sarcasm and scorn It was in the still watch- 
es of the night, I was found in her presence. 

The last words I recollect, that came from her 
lips, Was an intercession with my parents in my 
behalf. She spoke, as the tears rolled over her 
sunken cheeks, of my ill treatment, and prayed 
they would receive me back into the little family 

ny slum fe flock, and love me as she had done. She spoke of 

through Ee itas @duty to God—one which must be answered 
spensiy at the bar of assembled nations ;—* Can you not 
pt such; fame love him, who are his parents,’’ said she, “ while 
er like, faa |, Whose companion he only was, adored him.” 

y couch fame My sister died, and the poor outcast dwarf was 

vod high alone in the world. 

secret ¢ Ashort time only, I experienced the feigned af- 

rnaduly (qe ection of my parents, when all again relapsed 
into coldness and apathy. I could not endure home 

’ any longer—the spirit that shone there was gone. 
my We RD | 90k my staff and a bundle of clothes, and bade 

Y pare BS it adieu forever. 

= ’ |had becomea complete misanthrope. I deem- 

soe edithe whole world in arms against ine, and con- 

pes seqiently, I felt willing to proclaim rebellion to 
mero theworld. I thought I would enlist in the ranks 


of crime, for [ could nerve myself to any thing but 
murder. True, my hump would be a conspicuous 
mark for detection, but | was so weary of life that 
asta prison exhibited no terrors to me. 

As New York was the grand theatre of rogues, 
thither Lbent my way. I arrived almost penniless, 
and entirely friendless. The first thing necessary 
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nig tobe accomplished, was to replenish my purse. I 
dof my HS poped ina store where I saw a gentleman pur- 
my alle hasing some articles, who threw out a ten dollar 
ishedil Movin payment. As no correct change was at 
ib. Cov HR hand I volunteered my services to step out to the 
jal dow bekers with it. Being so boyish in my appear- 
ts suddatiane, | was trusted, and away I glided, much 
Llue, ti Mi plesed with the success of the experiment. The 
> stant Mchenge never has returned, to this day. 

rald ft) This was my first little theft. But it was followed 
tainty fe "yinany others of greater magnitude, until, finally, 
> have Hl was caught, and sent tothe penitentiary for six 
thought |Hiimonths. Here I became intimate with as motley 
; the on HA group as ever were thrown together ; and one in 
)1g0D ve purticular, who was, on our release, to introduce 
tle sing ime toaregular gang of villains in every depart- 
AWAY, obment of crime. 

affliction MS My advent into regularly organized crime, soon 


y ' : 
row OCMMK place. [never shall forget the sensation pro- 

















me WiBduced on my mind that night. I was conducted 
there ¥# rough one of the narrow, filthy streets, until I 
r bedstt twed atone of those alley-ways which lead to 
I listened : back buildings in the interior of the blocks. 
he spat “sing up this alley, we came to a low heavy 
ttle 10 "Prick house, with narrow windows, and closed 

















ids on linds. A peculiar whistle procured us admission, 
d, and nd the whole gang, smoking and drinking around 
reated table, appeared before me. They were all 
ey had *, sturdy fellows, who seemed to enjoy life with 
‘ong ba ch mirth and rapture. My introduction was 
E but pe" ceived with much politeness, when I was invited 
ivileged rr draw a chair to the table, and make merry with 
end - em. As Icast my eyes around the room, I found 
pr cout ¥ were well prepared with the utensils of their 
spirits, “BProlession—false keys, dark lanterns, knives, 
for my "Hubs, files, etc. were hung around in profusion. 
e theme "Her an hour's conviviality and intemperance, I 








was unanitnously proclaimed a legal member of 
the gang. Ll was bound by a constitution, the fun- 
damental! article of which was, in case of my 
capture, not to expose any of my confederates. 
There was a tall, gray-eyed, sallow-looking man, 
who, I was told was our captain, and who was the 
arbitrator of all disagreements and troubles. After 
my initiation had been regularly disposed of, the 
captain rose and made some eloquent remarks on 
the dullness of the times. He warned his men to 
be more vigilant—to use more ingenuity in firing 
houses—and when they did fire, select those whose 
plunder was valuable. He spoke of the reduced 
receipts of the last month, cash especially. He re- 
commended to their consideration more personal 
robbery, as it was a more cash business than mere 
mercantile pilfering, and made many other feéling 
remarks on the times, 

One of the gang was a young man of elegant 
appearance; tall—square shoulders—rosy checks, 
and black hair—a voice like music, and a polish 
in his manners that stamped him a finished gradu- 
ate of the Chesterfield school. There was a shade 
of melancholy in his dark eye, which gave him an 
exceeding thoughtful and romantic appearance. 
He was not at all boisterous in his conduct, but 
rather silently paced the floor, as if in deep ab- 
straction of mind. The remainder were as much 
villains in appearance as in nature. 

“Something must be done this week coming,” 
said the captain, ‘‘or we must dissolve. Can’t play 
the sluggard at this rate. Why if it would’nt ap- 
pear you'd all forgot your calling. We might all 
better be before the police, and then we should 
have something to excite us, at least.”’ 

“If [ breaks into a man’s house,” interrupts one 
of the company, ‘and after knocking down the 
old folks, skip up through the scuttle, and down 
the gutter, with a watchman half the time at my 
heels, don't it show that it was’nt so much the lack 
of courage as my misfortune. I think, at any rate, 
you ought to give me credit for my ingenuity in 
escaping.” 

« And I,” rejoined an Irishman, strongly marked 
by the small-pox ; “ how many tailless coats have 
I madethis week. St. Patrick knows, and so do I, 
that they all stood full to the eye as a Kilkenny 
lass, and that I slipt’em off in atwinkling—but in 
the name of the saints, there was just nothing in 
‘em. It’s not so much the want of skill and indus- 
try, as the wonderful lack o’ luck—no luek, my 
lads, that’s it, just.” 

“ Silence!” responded the captain; “ never nar- 
rate your unsuccess—bury it in oblivion, and re- 
deem your character in future.” 

“ But [ must remark ? 

« Silence! I say again,” and the third speaker 
sunk to his seat. All was now silent as the char- 
nel house. 

The bell of St. Paul's pealed the hour of twelve. 
As the last vibration trembled along the dewy 
skies, (for it was an unsullied night of June,) the 
first real solemn shade of feeling, since my deser- 
tion of home, crossed my breast. The shuffling of 
busy feet had pretty much ceased in the streets, 
and my reflection was just pleasantly disturbed by 
the retreating footsteps of a nocturnal pedestrian, 
whose heavy tramp rang through the lonely street. 
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The young man who attracted my attention par- 





rose from their rest. After going through the labep, 


ticularly, whose name I ascertained to be Howard, | of the toilet they dispersed, each to their separa 
sat upon the sofa, with his eyes bent to the floor, | hotels of board; one to the Washington, anoth 


and his arms tightly folled on his breast. The | 
Irishman, ( Maloney) was busily studying out some 
mathematical calculation with a pencil and paper, 
and the remainder, four in nuinber, including 


“Captain Smith,” whose names were Brown, | 


Clark and Stone, sat quietly smoking, occupying 
three chairs apiece, and lounging in all the luxu- 
riance of a contented mind. Not a breath of life | 
seeined to agitate the thoughtful solemnity around. 
The very smoke itself, as it curled quietly up, set- 
tled in a little cloud on the ceiling, with an air of 
silence. 

“Fire! fire! fire!” burst like a thunder peal on 
ouf@ars. Quick as lightning, every man was on 
his feet. An outside garment or two was flung off, 
and a cap placed on each head, when a complete 
company of firemen stood before me. All, how- 
ever, by the number on their caps, I found to be at- 
tached to separate engines. Away they vanished, 
leaving me in regal authority : the last I heard of 
them was their echoing footsteps, chiming in with 
the rattling of the heavy engines. 

Left to myself, I began to survey the room more 
minutely. I could not help but conceive it rather 
mysterious that I should have been thus left; but I 
attributed all to the hurry of the moment. There 
were trap-doors, bound down with iron bars, clasp- 
ed orifices in the walls, false pannels to the doors, 
false chimney-backs, and a thousand other speci- 
mens of the rogues’ ingenuity. While I was thus 
amusing myself, I was startled by a very low rap 
atthe door. I stood silent and trembling. Again, 
it came. I withdrew to a corner of the room, when, 
just as [ had disposed of myself snugly, the door 
gently opened, and a female figure stood amid a 





flood of moonlight. She walked in, fastened the 
door, and sunk gracefully down by the table. She 
was beautiful, and seemed to be familiar with the 
scene around. Her age might have been twenty. 
“Well,” said she, after casting a glance at the 
room, “ the Captain is away on his old adventures; 
to the fire, I suppose—plunder, ete.—well, it is his 
calling—a wife should not intrude on the business 
of her husband.” So, rising, she drew forth her 
false key and passed out, much to my relief and 
satisfaction. 

I was revolving in my mind the ingenuity of my 
confederates, and presuming they would pass as 
regular firemen in the excitement of the moment, 
and thereby have free access to every part of the 
buildings, when one of them hurried in, completely 
exhausted, with his coat lined with jewelry. He 
flung it on the table and instantly disappeared. 
Soon in burst another, bearing an assortment of 
dry-goods, and yet another—until the table groaned 
beneath its treasures. About three in the morning, 
the whole gang had concentrated,—and then such 
hair-breadth escapes! such schemes as had been 
resorted to!—such a fine destructive fire as they 
had been blessed with! Twelve bottles of wine 
were cracked, and a room full of smoke from the 
burning segars, followed. The conclusion was 
the packing away of the ‘ spoils’ in a subterraneous 
vault, when they retired for a few hours slumber. 


a hundred voices in the boxes;—*“ stop thief,” J* 





It was high noon when the band of plunderers 


to the City, and so on through the whole Catalogu 
of fashionable houses. As for myself, I accop, 
panied the captain. Promenading in the streg, 
our appearance was perfectly gentlemanly, ay 
the keenest sagacity would scarcely have beg 
able to detect our real character. When we ar, 
ved at our destination, (one of the most popily 
public houses in the city,) I could not help obser. 
ing the wide spread acquaintance of our captiy 
Although with but few personal charms to recon 
mend him, there was an unaffected good hung 
about him, that was peculiarly attractive. |j 
passed on the book by the name of Captain Gn 
ham. He was continually resorting to schemes) 
ascertain the quantity of cash possessed by h 
companions—for it was the wealthy only he wish 
to prey upon. As for myself, I was to pass ase 
entire stranger, and not a word had been exchang 
between us. 

He finally got track of a fine roll of bills whi 
he concluded to make his own. He took m 
one side, and consulted me privately on thes 
ject. He was to invite their present owner si 
friend, to the theatre, and I was to assume the» 
portant function of amputating his coat skirt; wl 
then, in case of detection, to evaporate as soviw 
possible. The remainder was to be entruste!) 
his supervision. When I resolved this in my mi 
I trembled: it was my first real hazardous ad* 
ture. But Ihad enlisted, and I felt too prove 
retreat. ‘“ One thing more,” observed the capa 
‘if compelled to take to your heels, lay yw 
course up street—not down. Recollect—vp. 

I accordingly proceeded to the theatre, and# 
ed myself quietly in the pit. Soon after, my # 
tain arrived with his friend. He appeared tol 
young merchant from the country, and was hig# 
delighted with the place around bim. Throw 
the first play I observed his mind was complet 
engrossed. The farce that followed was unusu@ 
ludicrous. During one of its most comical sce 
I slipped gently up the seat until directly in 
rear. A glance at his coat-skirt caught the form 
a pocket-book; the captain threw a hurried le 
at me, as if pleased with my proceedings, and i" 
mediately turning to his companion, directed } 
attention more particularly to the play. I recline 
my head on the balustrade, and silently drew fo 
my long hawk-billed knife. Just at the conclus 
of acomical speech, and while the whole ho 
was in an uproar of laughter, off flew the skit 
and off I flew with it—for the sudden jerk ! 
brought my victim to his senses. “Stop thi 
stop thief!” he screamed. “ Stop thief!” re-ech™ 


led the gallery, and “stop thief,” bawled I, love 
than the whole. Out burst the captain with , 


friend, with consternation and anger depicted 
every feature. The former pursued up street, 
recting tke latter to hurry down. By this ume 
had much the advance of my pursuers, and the 
one who slapped me on the shoulder was no les 
personage than Captain Graham, alias Smith, 
self. He wheeled a corner with me like 4 


when I placed the coat-skirt in his posses 
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h the labors when, abstracting the pocket-book therefrom, he 
ir separay tossed it quietly away in the street, carefully de- 
mM, another siting the former in a secret lining of his waist- 
€ catalogy coat. By this time two or three more came upon 
r, 1 accom, us, but we pacified thein by saying it was no use— 
the stree, the villain had escaped—that the last we saw of 
nanly, an him was entering a dark alley, where an owl’s eye 
have bee would not be able to trace him out. I concluded 
eR We ani by remarking what unnecessary exertion I had 
Ost popula made to recover another person's fortune, who, 
e 1p obser. probably would scarcely have thanked me, if Lhad 
ur captain been successful. 

$ to recom After the captain and myself nad retired from 
ood hung the crowd around us, I was directed to return im- 
tive. Th mediately to the hotel, while he traced his path 
ptain Gr back in search of his unfortunate friend. Thus we 
schemes) separated. 

sed byife The next morning the story was in every one’s 
yhe wish mouth, and the public journals spoke in particular 
pass ase of the praiseworthy activity of Captain Graham, 


exchang! inendeavoring to secure the thief. The unlucky 
merchant himself went so far as to deem it his duty 
to present him witha ten dollar note. The sum 
total of that night’s villainy amounted to three 
thousand and ten dollars, there being three thou- 
sand in the pocket-book, and the ten dollars by way 
of remuneration for stealing it. 

Inthe afternoon the captain and myself sepa- 
rated; he to deposit his little harvest in the public 
treasury, and I to quiet my mind with a pleasant 
stroll. Tlounged leisurely along, until L found my- 
self on that paradise of the city termed the battery. 
Nothing but strange faces hurried past me, and I 
really felt myself solitary. My hunch, looming 
upon my back, attracted some attention, but it was 
followed by ascornful smile. But wiiat was my 
surprise to meet with one of my own confederates. 
twas Howard. He bowed with much grace, and 
made a polite remark on the beauty of the scene 
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was hig around us. One observation generated another, 

Throw until we found ourselves in quite an animated con- 
complet! versation. Iasked him what success in our line 
s unusual last night; he answered, rather dull. The sa- 
cal sce gacity of my first attempt seemed to please him, 
ctly in but it did not create that applause [ expected. It. 
the form was evident by his manner, that his course of life 
srried Jc was unpleasant to him. As we gave more way to 
zs, and ij our real ideas, I found him uncommonly intelligent, 
irected b and master of most of the languages. As I was 

I] recline admitted to be a fine scholar, we soon furmed an 


drew fc acquaintance which was never broken. We mo- 
conclus ralized much on the state of human beings, their 
hole how defects and their virtues, until, by an association of 


the ski ideas, Howard commenced a history of his own 
| jerk b life. It was spoken in French. 

Stop thi “A strange and mysterious existence has been 
‘re-echo@™ mine,” commenced he. “Iam now verging on 
thief,” yo the line of thirty years, and still a mist of obscurity 
d I, love seems to veil my early history. I recollect at the 
n with 9 ge of seven years I had a father and mother, and 


jepicted that I was their only child. From my childish 
, street, ideas of splendor, which I remember to have seen 
this tim'9§ About me, I am inclined to suppose they were 
nd the Wealthy. They resided in a lofty brick edifice, 
ys no les and kepta chariot and a number of servants. I 
‘mith, h was idolized, as all only children always are, and 
ce a fis" petted with the dainties of the land. I recollect, 
possessi’ , of having an uncle, whose only child was a 








daughter, and my cousin. We were as intimate 
and affectionate as brother and sister, and continu- 
ally together. My father and mothers left the city 
upon a long tour, and placed me in the care of my 
uncle. This pleased me, and my fair little cousin 
likewise. She was a sweet girl, and as soft and 
innocent asa lamb. Soon after the departure of 
my parents, the yellow-fever broke out in the city, 
in its most malignant form. Al! business was sus- 
pended, and life and death were the only subjects 
of attention. It was indeed a gloomy and heart 
rending period. In some sections of the metropo- 
lis, the houses were universally barricaded, and 
their inmates fled The hum of life had ceased 
through the streets—the green grass peeped up 
through the pavements—the brass plates rusted on 
the doors; every thing that betokened life had a 
frightful confusion about it,—the hearse, the phy- 
sician, and the sexton, were the only familiar ob- 
jects; half the city was fenced up, to prohibit the 
few who might linger amid the pestilence, from 
running too fatally in the jaws of death, and the 
vther half was but little less deleterious. In this 
scene of destruction my uncle saw fit to remain. 
The consequence was, that he and his wife were 
victims. ‘hey expired about a week apart, and 
were hurried to the tumb without being known or 
thought of. 

My little cousin and myself were removed to 
the alms-house, where I endeavored to soothe her 
affliction. She wept almost continually, and clung 
to me with the love of a sister. She was one year 
older than myself, being eight years. How often 
has she flung her pure white arms around this 
guilty neck of mine, and kissed me with a dear 
fondness. After our residence at the alms-house a 
few weeks, I was notified that a gentleman had se- 
lected me to take home with him, and | must pre- 
pare myself to go immediately. [ jumped for joy, 
for I instantly thought it must be my father. What 
was my surprise to find a stranger in his stead. As 
for my father, I gave up all hopes of beholding his 
face again. I tried to plead his wealth and respect- 
ability in my behalf, but all would not do; go I 
must—and go I did. But who shall tell the anguish 
of my lone cousin. She wept and plead that she 
might not be thus left; but after snatching one 
warm kiss, I was torn from her, and left her for- 
ever. 

I was conveyed toa flourishing little village in 
the eastern section of Massachusetts, near Boston. 
When I arrived at my ‘home,’ I found it a fine 
country building, partially buried in a clump of 
trees, and standing back from the street. I was 
informed that I was to be their adopted child, and 
was introduced to my ‘mother’ as such. [think I 
might have been pleased with my situation had my 
cousin been with me; but as it was, I could not 
banish the thought of her from my mind, Here I 
lived fourteen years, during which time I com- 
pleted a liberal education. In the mean time I had 
often written in regard to my cousin, and the last 
answer I received was, that a stranger had called 
about three months subsequent to my departure, 
and taken her away. No other letters ever were 
answered. When I arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, my adopted father died. Upon inspection of 


his papers, he was found to have lefi the world, a 
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poor man, without bequeathing a penny to his fa-| then again, when alone in her sweet society, I fing 


mily. It therefore became necessary for me to be- 
stir inyself in some lucrative employment, for my 
adopted mother had no other dependence. I con- 
sequently came to this city. But I was poor, and 
could uot therefore, speculate. [had always been 
reared in idleness, and therefore was not disposed 
to labor for my bread. What mustI thendo? I 
found my funds running low, and knew not where 
or howto replenish them again: something must be 
done. 

One day I was grieving over my fate in the pub- 
lic house where I lodged, in the presence of a 
genteel voungman. He said he could find me em- 
ployment, and it should not be very laborious 
either—though it might be somewhat hazardous. 
So, taking me one side, he proposed my joining a 
gang of “ merry fellows,” as he termed them. He 
eulogised their state of existence, and told me I 
should be much pleased with them. The substance 
of his requisition was, to attach myself to a regu- 
larly organised gang of villains, and commence 
the business of robbing and firing houses. I shud- 
dered at the thought—but there was no alternative, 
and so I consented. 

[ was with that gang four years, during which 
period I became perfectly accomplished in my 
profession. I was captain of it the Jast year, but 
several of them being detected, we were broke up. 
I then took letters of recommendation, and be- 
came a member of this society, and have been in 
its service near five years. During the whole nine 
years, I have handsomely supported my adopted 
mother, who thinks me in some respectable occu- 
pation. Inever have heard a word of my real pa- 
rents, during the whole period. And that dear 
cousin, too, if heaven would permit me once more 
to kiss her innocent brow, methinks it would make 
a better man of me. This is the brief tale of How- 
ard: what think ye now?” said he, turning his 
eagle eye upon me. 

I was silent. My own sad fate crossed my 


mind. I thought of my dear sister who was in 
Heaven. Would to God I was but the shadow of 
her! 


«“ Nor is this all,” continued he; “I’m in love. 
Last night was not devoted to my accustomed 
crime. Polluted as I am—criminal, villainous, 
debased as has been this life of mine, 1 dare at- 
tempt to win the unsullied and virgin affections of 
an angel. But Heaven knows it was no fault of 
mine. Had I never seen her, she would have been 
safe. ButI did meet her, and L resolved to risk all 
to obtain her. [could not help loving her. I first 
saw her at one of the fashionable dancing assem- 
blies: my attentions soon won observation from 
her—I was invited to call upon her. I did so, and 
found her the child of wealth and splendor, for her 
father was a wealthy merchant. I passed as a 

_gentieman of the bar, and she seemed to be 
pleased with my visit, and | was consequently re- 
quested to call as often as convenient. You now 
see me as deeply in love as is possible in this 
world, with some hope of having my passion gra- 
tified. Like all females, however, she has her 
other suitors, and they orcupy a share of her at- 
tention, Sometimes, when surrounded by more 


adepth of affection and goodness in her breay 
that gives me renewed encouragement. During 
all my visits, I have scarcely been favored with , 
sight of her parents. 


The golden gates of evening were now closi; 
around the day, and as the first little gray of tw). 
light began to deepen over the bay, we traced oy 
path back to the head-quarters of our gang, 
concert fresh plans of operation, for the ensuing 
month. 

When we arrived, we were welcomed by ca 
tain Smith. He shook me heartily by the hang, 
and congratulated me on iny successful debut. | 
was requested to listen toa story from Smith, ip 
regard to his last night’s adventures. He had, it 
appeared, prevailed upon a head clerk of one of 
the heaviest mercantile establishments in the city, 
to become an accessary to the gang; and the young 
disciple, to commence with, had left Smith in the 
store with him after closing the doors; and as 
sisted him to load himself with many of the valu. 
ables, including some money, and let him into the 
street—starting up the cry of * stop thief!” but not 
until he was well assured he was out of reach. 


I must confess I was astonished at the greater. 
tent of crime I found existing in the city. I observed 
our captain, in the mean time, busily poring over 
some epistles. After laying them down, all the 
gang turned their eyes intently upon him, as if they 
expected him to speak. 


“‘ Fair times, fair times,” said he. “Our other 
branch is thriving—they speak of a fine harvest 
last Monday week. ‘Black-eyed Jim,’ struck a 
mine of ten thousand dollars—they also speak of 
ten different merchants who will be in this city 
soon, as they had left when this letter was mailed. 
They are particularly recommended to us as unu 
sually fine game.’ By reading that correspon 
dence you will find an exact description of them, 
and the hotel they intend to tarry at; so be on the 
look out. Our mercantile establishment does a 
fine business, and the last cargo that we sent by 
the black brig had safely arrived. They wish, if 
we have any thing more on hand, that the litle 
schooner be immediately freighted Captain Wil 
liams has been unwell, though he is now much 
better, etc.” 


In fine, I found we had a branch of our estab 
lishment at New Orleans, and these letters were 
from the captain of the gang. I found also, that 
all our goods were conveyed there in two vessels, 
owned by the company, and there disposed of at 
full prices, in an establishment belonging to the 
company. 

It was recommended that provision be made 
for transacting business for the ensuing month. 
Among other appointments, Howard and myself 
were put upon the highway list—that is, we were 
to go outside the city, and commit what road rob 
bery we could. This provision was for a month, 
at the expiration of which time we were to caleu 
late the spoils. I was much pleased with my com 
pany, and acquiesced in the decision, Clirk and 
Stone, assisted by the captain, were to protect the 
city. As for Malony and Brown, we had not heard 
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other than that they were caught, and were fair 
candidates for the state prison. 

On the following morning my companion and 
myself embarked, and took our course up the 
North River. We finally located ourselves ina 
small village, west of Albany. Upon our arrival 
we were inuch attracted by the pompous appear- 


ance of an Englishman who had recently taken 


lodgings, and was to depart ina day ortwo. He 
intended to proceed to Albany. He sported a four 
horse chariot, with livery servants in proportion. 
In his company was a wife, a son, and two daugh- 
ters. Howard soon initiated himself into the good 
graces of the ladies, and was continually in their 
society. The old John Bull himself was as mo- 
roseand consequential as any nabob, and occasion- 
ally swore at the liberties Howard took with his 
daughters. It was near sundown, when he was 


> to depart across that long, sandy, uninhabited plain 


> that lay between him and Albany. 
' time dangerously imfested with thieves and high- 


» dertaking. 


It was at that 


Howard cautioned him against the un- 


waymen. 
He replied with an oath, that “ No 


| d—d Yankee should be the means of his chang- 
' ing aresolution, be he a robber or what he might.” 
' Isaw Howard's eyes sparkle with rage, and turn- 


ing fiercely upon him, assured him that his resolu- 
tion might be changed. 
It was a black, gloomy night, when Howard and 


_ myself found ourselves on the Albany road. We 


> Was the duty of every man to protect. 


had leng listened for the rolling wheels of the 
coming chariot, but as yetthey had not been heard. 
We had stretched a heavy rope across the road, 
that our game might be sure not to escape us. Our 
pistols were cocked and primed, and all prepared. 
At last, in the distance, the low rumbling of wheels 
broke upon our ears, and we rose upon our feet 
I was cautioned not to stir until [ heard the whistle 
of Howard. As the coach arrived, sounds of mirth 
and hilarity proceeded from it. ‘The horses were 
trotting off in a regular movement, and every thing, 
both within and without, seemed to move on with 
harmony. Suddenly they struck the rope. andthe 
foremost horse plunged down, and burst his girth. 
All was uproar in the coach—the ladies ran their 
heads through the windows—the son and livery 
men sprang to the earth, and the nabob swore. In 
the midst of this tumult, Howard stepped calmly 
forth, and demanded his money. He was answer- 
ed by the flashes of four pistols, from the son and 
father, the loads being drawn by him previous to 
the Englishman’s departure from the hotel. “ Now 
it's my turn,” said Howard, walking towards him 
with his pistols, and detnanding his money a second 
time—“ and unless you deliver within two minutes 
Iwill call the remainder of the band, and over- 
power you instantly. The ladies began stripping 
their rings from their fingers, and offered them to 
him, but he declined very politely, remarking that 
whatever his offences may have been, he never yet 
was guilty of robbing those fair beings, whom it 
The old 
servant who sat as watcliman over the baggage, 
drew forth a few dollars, and offered it as ‘ his all.’ 

oward spurned it, and threw him back a purse 
Containing quite a sum of money, asa present in 
his old age. All this was the work of an instant, 
but the old nabob had not yet delivered. Howard 





whistled—the bushes began to shake by the road 
side—the heavy pocket-book was produced, and all 
stood in mate silence. After feeling the contents, 
Howard remarked to the old man, ‘it was a dark 
night to be out, but he thought the sky indicated a 
fine day for the morrow:” he also remarked what 
a beautiful team of horses he had; he coucluded 
by advising him to return back, as he knew of 
another gang lying in wait for him a few miles 
ahead, and if he feil in their clutches, he would 
not escape with many feathers on his back; the 
young ladies strongly opposed proceeding any 
farther, and the old man himself arriving at the 
same conclusion, the coach was turned, and How- 
ard bidding them good evening, away they rolled, 
and were soon lost in the blackness of night. 


We hurried towards our lodgings with all speed, 
and by taking a shorter route, arrived at nearly the 
saine time with our victims. We slipped slily up 
to our lodgings, and sprang instantly to our beds. 
There was much confusion below, and the whoie 
family were all aroused. The first thing deemed 
necessary, was to arm the male inmates of the 
house, and despatched them in search of the rob- 
bers. Howard and myself were called upon, and 
we entered into the thing with much spirit. Away 
we weut, armed with au arsenal of fire-locks, and 
a large collection of lanterns; but we did not suc- 
ceed in our enterprise. 


Suspicion was placed on many, the ensuing day, 
but neither of us were suspected. The hints thrown 
vut by Howard, that the Lnglishman’s “ resolution 
might be changed,” and that he would net reach 
Albany, were got over by saying “ that he knew 
it would be impossible for such an establishment 
to pass that road at such an hour of the night, for 
it was infested throughout with all classes of vil- 
lains ;” and then our being sound asleep, when the 
alarm came to our ears—it was too improbable for 
suspicion. Upon examination, our adventure was 
worth three thousand dollars in cash. 


The young ladies remarked it was a pity so beau- 
tifully spoken—so generous-hearted—one of such 
delicate ideas of propriety, should degrade his 
noble qualities, and turn out as a public robber on 
the highway. They said necessity must have 
driven him to it, and for their parts, they really 
pitied him. I now saw the effect of Howard's 
politeness. 


The last words spoken by the fair English girls 
to Howard, on their departure the following morn- 
ing, Was @ pressing invitation to call on them at 
No. B—— street, New York, where they re- 
sided. 

Afier tarrying a few days, Howard received a 
letter from New York. It was from the young 
lady whose affections he was striving to win. It 
was couched in a delicate style of penmanship, 
and breathed the very warmest friendship; a ray 
more would have been love. I saw how it was; 
the young lady almost confessed her passion, and 
in time it would burst forth. Ideemed Howard a 
successful man. 

After moving for some time in the circles of 
quality, by the tutles of Washington Hamilton and 
son, we left the place, well provided with plunder, 
and proceeded to Albany. Here our schemes pro- 
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gressed admirably, when an unexpected circum- 
stance completely metamorphosed both our future 
destinies. 

Howard came to me, all breathless with agita- 
tion, informing me that he must proceed imme- 
diately to New-York. “Ask no questions,” he 
continued, “ for I feel myself too much in mystery 
to speak. Keep your post here until my return, 
which will be soon: be oblivious as to my depar- 


| should bloom and rejoice in his presence—a reg. 
lution in his principles which nothing but a gian 
influence could ever have effected. 

We both returned to the great city. I was takep 
to his father’s princely residence—I saw his lovely 
bride—Heavens! who could look upon her, and 
deem himself a villain—Satan in the courts of 
Heaven ; no wonder Howard was transformed, 


But the parents, or, indeed any of the family, 





ture. You shall learn all soon.” And away he | never suspected the course of life their son had 


rushed from my presence like a whirlwind. 


This was something ambiguous. I sent my fancy | 
on the wing, to contrive what could be the fever. 
However, I finally settled myself down into pa- 
tience. I Joitered idly round the streets, exposing | 
my burlesque of human nature—sometimes think- 
ing of my unnatural parents—sometimes musing 
on the past love of my departed sister; but that 
was too holy a reflection to burn long in my guilty 
bosom, and { let it die away, even as a fallen angel 
would drop the righteous writ of God. 





Howard returned: he grasped me by the hand. | 
« Farewell to the highwayiman’s life,” said he.” I 
thought him frantic. “1 am not alonein the world,” | 
continued he—“ my dear cousin is not dead.” Then | 
dropping my hand, he stepped on tip-toe carefully | 
up to my ear, exclaiming, as low as he could, with | 
his whole being in commotion, “ I’m married ! yes! | 
married !” and then sinking back, he elevated both 
his hands, crying with all his might—* Yes, I’m} 
married!” [thought my cousin dead—but no—I’m 
married—farewell to the robber’s life now. I was | 
astonished: [ thought him delirious; but his burst 
of feeling, like a troubled sea, soon rocked itself 
to rest, and he related the whole particulars in a 
calm and settled manner. 





It appears the correspondence between Howard 
and his love, had been attended with some hints va 
early parentage. The circumstances which are 
detailed in another portion of this paper, were also 
represented to the young lady. The consequence 
was, that she proved to be Howard’s own cousin, 
and the interesting little orphan, who, many years 
before, was immured with him in the Alms House. 
It further appeared that Howard’s parents had 
traced their son as far as the Alms-House, but 
could not get intelligence of the gentleman who 
had removed him from thence, as it proved he had 
given a fictitious address, probably that the child 
might not be disturbed in his possession. The other 
child, their niece, was adopted as their own, and 
grew up with every feminine beauty and accom- 
plishment. What the transport was on meeting, is 
not for mortality to paint. Howard had found a 
father and mother, who had thought of him as of 
the dead—and a wife, who had cherished his me- 
mory as something holy. On his hasty departure | 
to New York, he was immediately united to the ob- 
ject of his adoration. 

But the stain of guilt was deep on the heart of 
Howard: he was wedded to virtue. This, it was 
evident, deeply affected him. But he quieted his 
conscience ina measure, by determining to be 
henceforth a reformed person; he resolved to unite 
his genius and wealth in building up the temple of 
virtue and happiness. 
of life to the poor—every thing in future he said, 











been pursuing. He excused himself on that score 
by pretending a mercantile business for many 
years in New-Orleans. All wasa piece of perfect 
and successful deception. 


The last scene now follows:—Howard and ny. 
self were to repair to ‘‘ Head Quarters,” and sur. 
render in our accounts for the last month, as well 
as to present our resignations, (for I too, had been 
prevailed on by him to abandon my demoralizing 
course of life.) Atthe witching hour of twelve, 
we once more found ourselves in our reservoir of 
spoils for the lasttime. We were received witha 
cordial salutation, and a bottle of Madeira drankat 
our return. But what was my surprise, on casting 
my eyes more particularly around, to perceive 
numbers of strangers, who sat about carelessly in 
silence. Ilooked at the captain inquiringly—* Op 
ly some of our pensioners,” whispered he lowly, 
‘‘ who wait for their month’s allowance.” I found 
that Iwas, as yet, quite a novice in the ramifice 


| tions of villainy. Upon further interrogation, po 


lice-officers, clerks, constables, and other ministes 
of justice, appeared to compose the party. I mus 
confess I was startled. They, however, soon re 
ceived their dues and departed. Then came thex- 
quired treasures of the last month. The city re 
ceipts had been unusually heavy, but nothing had 
been accomplished equal to our fleecing of Johnny 
Bull in the pine plains at the north. Tho’ acc 
mulated letters from the Orleans establishment 
were more closely perused, as the Captain during 
the stir of the month, had but just glanced at them; 
une, I recollect, proposed a new establishment at 
Cincinnati; another, a sad account of the unlucky 
incarceration of one of the bravest of their band for 
six years—‘money” they remarked, “had been 
spent in profusion to save him, but his case was s0 
glaring, it had no effect.” They also spoke of 
having freighted a vessel of plunder to the West 
India Islands. After this our profits were calcula 
ted by the Captain, which being delivered over and 
registered in the “ Black Book,” our resignations 
were with silent ceremony presented. All were 
astounded at the intelligence, but as we gave satis 
factory reasons, they were granted, though with 
regret. At our departure, we were shook affec 
tionately by the hand, at the same time tearfully 
raising with the other a goblet to our lips, for sue 
cess and prosperity from this to the sepulchre. 
Thus closed eight months of the life of a Hunel- 
back. H. H. BR 
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A contented mind is the greatest blessing * 
man can enjoy in this world; and if in the preset 
life his happiness arises from the subduing of 


He would smooth the hill | desires, it will arise in the next from the gratifier 


tion of them.— Addison. 
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' gathered full, and pointed fronts formed with three 
- bands of wired narrow ribbon, and trimmed with 
_ adouble ruche of tulle; bands also encircle the 
_ crown, the brides are white gauze ribbon, edged en 
_ suite with the bands. 


MARRIAGE AFTER BURIAL, X&c. 
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Cap Patterns, «c. 
Two of the demi neglige caps have baloon crowns 


The other cap has a narrow 
straight crown, and deep fall of blond behind ; the 
brides and bows are citron color satin ribbon, and 
a novel kind of ornament formed in this material, 
rises from the forehead bandeau, and supports the 
deep ruche of tulle in front. 








Marriage after Burial. 

Two Parisian merchants, strongly united in 
friendship, had each one child of different sexes, 
who early contracted a strong inclination for each 
other, which was cherished by the parents, and 
they were flattered with the expectation of being 
joined together for life. Unfortunately, at the time 
they thought themselveson the point of completing 
this long wished-for union, a man, far advanced in 
years, and possessed of an immense fortune, cast 
his eyes on the young lady, and made honorable 
Proposals. Her parents could not resist the temp- 
lation of a son-in-law in such affluent circum- 
stances, and forced her to comply. As soon as the 
knot was tied she strictly enjoined ber former lover 
never to see her, and patiently submitted to her 

; but the anxiety of her mind preyed upon her 

'Y, and threw her into a lingering disorder, 
which apparently carried her off, and she was con- 
signed tothe grave. As soon as this melancholy 
‘vent reached the lover, his affliction was doubled, 
being deprived of all hopes of her widowhood ; 

recollecting that in her youth she had been for 
some time in a lethargy, his hopes revived, and 
hurried him to the place of her burial, where a 
good bribe procured the sexton’s permission to dig 
her up, which he performed, and removed her to a 
"ce of safety, where, by proper methods, he re- 
‘wed the almost extinguished spark of life. Great 


was her surprise at finding the state she had been | 
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means by which she had been recalled from the 
grave. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, the 
lover laid his claim ; and his reasons, supported by 
a powerfal inclination on her side, were too strong 
for her to resist; but as France was no longer a 
place of safety for them, they agreed to remove to 
England, where they continued ten years, when a 
strong inclination of revisiting their native country 
seized them, which they thought they might safely 
gratify, and accordingly performed their voyage. 
The lady was so unfortunate as to be known by 
her former husband, whom she met in a public 
walk, and all her endeavors to disguise herself 
were ineffectual. He laid his claim to her before 
a Court of Justice, and the lover defended his right, 
alleging that the husband, by burying her, had for- 
feited his title, and that he had acquired a just one, 
by freeing her from the grave, and delivering her 
from the jaws of death. These reasons, whatever 
weight they might have in a court where love pre- 
sided, seemed to have little effect on the grave sages 
of the law, and the lady, with her lover, not think- 
ing itsafe to wait the determination of the Court, 
prudently retired out of the kingdom. 








To Derwent-W ater. 


I bless thee, but thou canst not know 
Why, lovely lake, I bless thee so! 

I kiss the tiny ripple thrown 

By pulses on thy margin stone ;— 

I woo thee with a lover’s care, 

And words more soft than summer air; 
I’ve languished oft for thee of yore 

On ocean wave or tropic shore !— 

Not for thou turn’st thine azure eye, 

Like smiling infant, on the sky,— 

Not for that on thy virgin face 

Is mirrored majesty with grace !— 

Oh! not for this,—though youth be mine,— 
Swells my fixed soul within her shrine ;— 
In sooth, dear thought of, dreamt of lake! 





and probably as great was her pleasure at the 
3 


I love thee for my sweet maid’s sake ! 
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RUPERT DE LINDSAY. 


A TALE. 


——— 


Tuere is one feeling which is the earliest born 
with us—which accompanies us throughout life, in 
the gradations of friendship, love and parental at- 
tachment; and of which there is scarcely one 
among us who can say, ‘It has been realized ac- 
cording tomy desire.’"—This feeling is the wish to 
be loved—loved to the amount of the height and the 
fervor of the sentiments we imagine that we our- 
selves are capable of imbodying into our passion. 


Marmontel, was applicabletohim. He was loved 
for his adventitious qualifications, not for himself 
One loved his fashion, a second his fortune; , 
third, he discovered, had only listened to him ow 
of pique at another; and a fourth accepted him a 
her lover because she wished to decoy him fron 
her friend. These adventures, and these discoye. 





ries, brought him disgust ; they brought him also, 
knowledge of the world ; and nothing hardens the 


Thus, who that hath nicely weighed his own heart | heart more than that knowledge of the world which 


will not confess that he has never been fully satis- 
fied with the love rendered to him, whether by the 
friend of his boyhood, the mistress of his youth, or 
the children of his age. Yet even while we re- 
proach the languor and weakness of the affection 
bestowed on us, we are reproached in our turn 
with the same charge; and it would seem as if we 
all—all and each—possessed within us certain im- 
mortal and spiritual tendencies to love which noth- 
ing human and earth born can wholly excite ; they 
are instincts which make us feel a power never to 
be exercised, and a loss doomed to be irremediable. 

The simple, but singular story which I am about 
to narrate, if of a man whom this craving after a 
love beyond the ordinary loves of earth, was so 
powerful and restless a passion, that it became in 
him the source of all the errors and the vices that 
have usually their origin in the grossness of liber- 
tinism ; led his mind through the excess of dissipa- 
tion to the hardness of depravity; and when at 
length it arrived atthe fruition of dreams so weary- 
ing and so anxious, when with that fruition, virtue 
long stifled by disappointment seemed slowly, but 
triumphantly to awake ; betrayed him only into a 
punishment he had almost ceased to deserve, and 
hurried him into an untimely grave, at the very 
moment when life became dear to himself, and ap- 
peared to promise atonement and value to others. 

Rupert de Lindsay was an orphan of ancient 
family and extensive possessions. With a person 
that could advance but a slight pretension to beau- 
ty, but with an eager desire to please, and a taste 
the most delicate and refined, he very eagerly 
learned the art to compensate by the graces of 
manner for the deficiencies of form; and before he 
had reached an age when other men are noted only 
for their horses or for their follies, Rupert de Lind- 
say was distinguished no less for the brilliancy of 
his ton and the number of his conquests, than for 
his acquirements in literature, and his honors in 
the senate. But while every one favored him with 
envy, he was, at heart, a restless and disappointed 
. Man. 


Among all the delusions of the senses—among 


all the triumphs of vanity, his ruling passion, to be | 
really, purely, and deeply beloved, had never been | 
satisfied. And while this leading and master de- | 
sire pined at repeated disappointments, all other | 
gratifications seemed rather to mock than to con- | 
The exquisite tale of Alcibiades, in 


sole him. 





is founded on a knowledge of its vices, made 
bitter by disappointment, and misanthropical by 
deceit. 

I saw him just before he left England, and bis 
mind then was sore and feverish. I saw him onbis 
return, after an absence of five years in the various 
courts of Europe, and his mind was callous ani 
even. He had then reduced the art of governing 
his own passions, and influencing the passions of 
others, toa system; and had reached the seconi 
stage of experience, when the deceived become 
the deceiver. He added to his former indignatin 
at the vices of human nature, scorn for its weal- 
ness! Still many good, though irregular impulses, 
lingered about his heart. Still the appeal, which 
to a principle would have been useless, was tr 
umphant when made to an affection. And though 
selfishness constituted the system of his life, ther 
were yet many hours when the system was forgot 
ten, and he would have sacrificed himself at th 
voice of a single emotion. Few men of ability, 
who neither marry nor desire to marry, live much 
among the frivolities of the world afier the aged 
twenty-eight. And De Lindsay, now waving net 
to his thirtieth year, avoided the society he had one 
courted, and lived solely to satisfy his pleasurt 
and indulge his indolence. Woman made his only 
pursuit and his sole ambition: and now, at length, 
arrived the time when in the prosecution of an it 





trigue, he was to become susceptible of a passion, 
and the long and unquenched wish of his heart wi 
to be matured into completion. 

In a small village not far from London, ther 
dwelt a family of the name of Warner, the father, 
piously termed Ebenezer Ephriam, was a mer 
chant, a bigot, and a saint; the brother, simply and 
laically christened James, was arake, a boxer, ad 
a good fellow. Butshe the daughter, who claime 




















the chaste and sweet name of Mary, simple av 
modest, beautiful in feature and heart, of a temp 
rather tender than gay, saddened by the gloom 
which hung forever upon the home of her chilt 
hood, but softened by early habits of charity an 
benevolence, unacquainted with all sin even ® 
thought, loving all things from the gentleness 
her nature, finding pleasure in the green earth, a! 
drinking innocence from the pure air, moved ™ 
her grace and holiness amid the rugged kindreé, 
and the stern tribe among whom she had bee® 
reared, like Faith, sanctified by redeeming love 
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and passing over the thorns of earth on its pil- 
grimage to heaven. 


In the adjustment of an ordinary amour with the | 





wife of an officer in the regiment, then absent 


in Ireland, but who left his gude woman to wear the | 





willow in the village of T , Rupert saw, ad- 
mired, and coveted the fair formI have so faintly 
described. Chance favored his hopes. He en- 
tered one day the cottage of a poor man, whom, in 
the inconsistent charity natural to him, he visited 
and relieved. He found Miss Warner employed 
in the same office ; he neglected not this opportu- 
nity; he addressed her; he accompanied her to 
the door of her home, he tried every art to please 
a young and unawakened heart, and he succeeded. 
Unfortunately for Mary, she had no one among her 
relations calculated to guide her conduct, and to 
win her confidence. Her father, absorbed either 
in the occupations of his trade or the visions of his 
creed, of a manner whose repellant austerity belied 
the real warmth of his affections, supplied but im- 
perfectly the place of an anxious and tender moth- 
er, nor was this loss repaired by the habits still 
coarser, the mind still less soft, and the soul still 
less susceptible, of the fraternal rake, boxer, and 
good fellow. 
And thus was thrown back upon that gentle and 
feminine heart all the warmth of its earliest and 
best affections. Her nature was love; and though 
in all things she had found wherewithal to call 
forth the tenderness which she could not restrain, 
there was a vast treasure as yet andiscovered, and 
adepth beneath that calm and unrufiled bosom, 
where slumber had as yet never been broken by a 
breath. It will not, therefore, be a matter of sur- 
prise that De Lindsay, who availed himself of 
every opportunity—De Lindsay, fascinating in 
manner and consummate in experience—soon pos- 
sessed a dangerous sway over a heart too innocent 
for suspicion, and which, for the first time, felt the 
luxury of being loved. In every walk, and her 
walks hitherto had always been alone, Rupert was 
sure to join her ; and there was a supplication in his 
tone, and a respect in his manner, which she felt 
but little tempted to chill or reject. She had not 
much of what is termed dignity; and even though 
she at first had some confused idea of the impropri- 
ety of his company, which the peculiar nature of 
her education prevented her wholly perceiving, yet 
she could think of no method to check an address 
0 humble and diffident, and to resist the voice 
which only spoke to her music. It is needless tu 
(race the progress by which affections is seduced. 
She soon awakened to the full knowledge of the 
recesses of her own heart, and Rupert, for the first 
time, felt the certainty of being beloved as he de- 
sired. “ Never,” said he, “ will I betray that affec- 
tion; she has trusted in me, and she shall not be 
deceived ; she is innocent and happy, I will never 
leach her misery and guilt !” Thus her innocence 
teflected even upon him, and purified his heart 
While it made the atmosphere of her own. So 
passed weeks, until Rupert was summoned by ur- 
gent business to his estate. He spoke to her of his 
departure, and he drank deep delight from the 
quivering lip and the tearful eye with which his 
8 were received. He pressed her to his heart, 








and her unconsciousness of guilt was her protection 
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from it. Amid all his sins, and they were many, 
let this one act of forbearance be remembered. 

Day after day went on its march to eternity, and 
every morning came the same gentle tap at the 
post office window, and the same low tone of in- 
quiry was heard; and every morning the same 
light step returned gayly homewards, and the same 
soft eye sparkled at the lines which the heart so 
faithfully recorded. I said every morning, but 
there was one in each week which brought no let- 
ter—and on Monday Mary’s step was listless, and 
her spirits dejected—on that day she felt as if there 
was nothing to live for. 

She did not strive to struggle with her love. She 
read over every word of the few books he had lefi 
her, and she walked every day over the same 
ground which had seemed fairy land when with 
him; and she always passed by the house where 
he had lodged, that she might look up to the window 
where he was wont to sit. Rupert found, that 
landed property, where farmers are not left to settle 
their own leases, and stewards to provide for their 
little families, is not altogether a sinecure. He 
had lived abroad like a prince, and his estate had 
not been the better of his absence. He inquired 
into the exact profits of his property, renewed old 
leases on new terms; discharged his bailiff; shut 
up the roads in his park, which had seemed to all 
the neighborhood a more desirable way than the 
turnpike conveniences; let off ten poachers, and 
warned off ten gentlemen; and as the natural and 
obvious consequences of these acts of economy and 
inspection, he became the most unpopular man in 
the county. 

One day Rupert had been surveying some tim- 
ber intended for the axe; the weather was truly 
English, and changed suddenly from heat into rain. 
A change of clothes was quite out of Rupert's or- 
dinary habits, and a fever of severe nature, which 
ended in delirium, was the result. For some weeks 
he was at the verge of the grave. The devil and 
the doctor do not always agree, for the moral saith 
that there is no friendship among the wicked. In 
this case the doctor was ultimately victorious, and 
his patient recovered. ‘Give me the fresh air,” 
said Rupert, directly he was able to resume his 
power of commanding, “and bring me whatever 
letters came during my illness.” From the pile of 
spoiled paper from fashionable friends, country 
cousins, county magistrates, and tradesmen who 
take the liberty to remind you of the trifle, which 
has escaped your recollection, from this folio of 
precious conceits Rupert drew a letter from the 
Irish officer’s lady, who, it will be remembered, 
first allured Rupert to Mary’s village, acquainting 
him that she had been reported by some d d 
good natured friend to her husband, immediately 
on his return from Ireland. Unhappily, the man 
loved his wife, valued his honor, and was of that 
unfashionable temperament which never forgives 
an injury. He had sent his Achates twice during 
Rupert’s illness to De Lindsay Castle, and was so 
enraged at the idea of his injurer’s departing this 
life by any other means than his bullet, that he was 
supposed in consequence to be a little touched in 
the head. He was observed to walk by himself, 
sometimes bursting into tears, sometimes muttering 
deep oaths of vengeance; he shunncd all society, 
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and sat for hours gazing vacantly on a pistol placed sm of the same chapter as Ebenezer Ephraim 
before him. All these agreeable circumstances did | Warner; his voice was the most nasal, his holding 
the unhappy fair one (who picked up her informa- ‘forth the most unctuous, his aspect the most sinis. 
ter, and his vestments the most threadbare of the 
whole sacred tribe. To the eyes of this man there 
was something comely in the person of Mary Wa. 
ner: he liked her beauty, for he was a sensualist: 
‘no red hot Irishman there, I trust ;” and Rupert | her gentleness, for he was a coward ; and her mop. 
took upa large heap, which he had selected from | ey, for he was a merchant. He proposed both to 
the rest as achild picks the plums out of his pud- | the father and to the son; the daughter he looked 
At the perusal | upon as a concluding blessing, sure to follow the 
precious assent of thetwo relations. To the father 
he spoke of godliness and scrip,—of the delightful. 
ness of loving in unity, and the receipts of his flour. 


tion second hand, for she was an alien from the 
conjuzal bed and board) detail to Rupert with very 


considerable pathos. 
«« Now then for Mary’s letters,” said the invalid ; 








ding by way of a regale at the last. 
of the first three or four letters he smiled with plea- 
sure, presently his lips grew more compressed, and 
a dark cloud settled on his brow. He took up| 
another—he read a few lines—started from his | ishing country house; to the son he spoke the lap. 
sofa. “ What ho, there! my carriage and four di- | guage of kindness and the world—he knew that 
rectly ?—lose not a moment!—Do you hear me ?— | young men had expenses—he should feel too happy 
Too ill, do you say !—never so well in my life !— to furnish Mr. James with something for his inno 
Not another word, or My carriage, I say, in- | cent amusements, if he might hope for his (Mr, 
stantly !—Putin my swiftest horses! I must be at James’) influence over his worthy father; th 
T to night before five o'clock!” Andthe order sum was specified and the consent was sold. 
was obeyed. Among those domestic phenomena, which the ip 

To return to Mary. The letters which had 'quirer seldom takes the trouble to solve, is the mag. 
blessed her through the livelong days suddenly | ical power pessessed by a junior branch of the fam. 
What could be the reason !—was hé faith- | ily over the main tree, in spite of the contrary ani 
less—forgetful—ill? Alas! whatever might be the |the perverse direction taken by the aforesaid 
cause, it was almostequally ominoustoher. “Are | branch. James had acquired and exercised amos 
you sure there are none?” she said, every morn-| undue authority over the paternal patriarch, a 
ing, when she inquired at the office, from which | though in the habits and sentiments of each ther 
she once used to depart so gayly ; and the tone of | was not one single trait in common between them. 
that voice was so mournful, that the gruff postman | But James possessed a vigorous and unshackiled, 








ceased. 


paused to look again, before he shut the lattice and | his father @ weak and priest-ridden mind. Indo 


extinguished the last hope. Her appetite and col- 
or daily decreased; shut up in her humble and 
fireless chamber, she passed whole hours in tears, 
in reading and repeating, again and again, every 
syllable of the letters she already possessed, or in 
pouring forth in letters to him, all the love and bit- 
terness of her soul. “ He must be ill,” she said at 
last; “he never else could have been so cruel !” 
and she could bear the idea no longer. “I will go 
to him; I will sooth and attend him ; who can love 
him, whocan watch over him like me!” and the 
kindness of her nature overcame its modesty, and 
she made her small bundle and stole early one 
morning from the house. “If he should despise 
me,” she thought; and she was almost about to 
return, whenthe stern voice of her brother came 
upon her ear. He had for several days watched 
the alteration in her habits and manners, and en- 
deavored to guess at the cause. He went into her 
room, discovered a letter in her desk, which she 
had just written to Rupert, and which spoke of her 
design. He watched, discovered, and saved her. 
There was no mercy or gentleness in the bosom of 
Mr. James Warner. He carried her home; reviled 
her in the coarsest and most taunting language ; 
acquainted her father; and after seeing her de- 


barred from all access to correspondence or escape, | 


after exulting over her unupbraiding and heart 
. broken shame and despair, and swearing that it 
was vastly theatrical, Mr. James Warner mounted 
his yellow Stanhope, and went his way to the Fives 
Court. But these were trifling misfortunes, com- 
pared with those which awaited this unfortunate 
girl. 

There lived in the village of T one Zacha- 
rias Johnson, a godly and a rich man, moreover a 





mestic life, it is the mind which is the master 
Mr. Zacharias Johnson had once or twice, evel 
before Mary’s acquaintance with Rupert, urged hi 
suit to Ebenezer; but as the Jeast hint of sucha 
circumstance to Mary seemed to occasion hers 
pang which went to the really kind heart of the old 
man, and as he was fond of her society, and hai 
no wish to loose it; and as, above all, Mr. James 
had not yet held those conferences with Zacharias 
which ended in the alliances of their interests 
the proposal seemed to Mr. Warner like a law 
suit to the Lord Chancellor, something rather tobe 
talked about than to be decided. Unfortunately, 
about the very same time in which Mary’s pre 
posed escape had drawn upon her the paternal i- 
dignation, Zacharias had made a convert of the 
son; James took advantage of his opportunity, 
worked upon his father’s anger, grief, mercantil 
love of lucre, and saint-like affection to sect, am 
obtained from Ebenezer a promise to enforce the 
'marriage—backed up his recoiling scruples, pre 
served his courage through the scenes with bis 
weeping and wretched daughter, and, in spite 

every lingering sentiment of tenderness and pity, 
saw the very day fixed which was to leave his si* 








ter helpless forever. 


It is painful to go through that series of inhumat 
persecutions, so common in domestic records ; tht! 
system which, like all grounded upon injustice, 
as foolish as tyrannical, and which always ends 
misery, as it begins in oppression. Mary wast 
gentle to resist; her prayers became stilled ; het 
tears ceased to flow; she sat alone in her “help 
less, hopeless, brokenness of heart,” in that deep 
despair which, like the incubus of an evil drea™ 


‘weighs upon the bosom, a burden and a tortur 
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her union, to write to Rupert, and get her letter con- 


from me the bitterness of death. Of all the terrors 


| my father’s step—oh, Rupert !—on Friday next— 
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from which there is no escape nor relief. She 
managed at last, within three days of that fixed for 


veyed to as : 
«Save me,” it said in conclusion,—“I ask not 


by what means, I care not fer what end,—save me 
[ implore you, my guardian angel. I shall not 
trouble you long—I write to you no romantic ap- 

al:—God knows that I have little thought for ro- 
mance, but I feel that I shall soon die, only let me 
die unseparated from you—you, who first taught 
me to live, be near me, teach me todie, take away 


of the fate to which they compel me, nothing ap- | 

ars so dreadful as the idea that I may no longer 
think of you and love you. My hand isso cold 
that lean scarcely hold my pen, but my head is on 
fire. [think I could go mad if [ would—but I will 
not, for then you could no longer love me. I hear 


remember—save me, save me !” 

But the day, the fatal Friday arrived, and Rupert 
came not. They arrayed her in her bridal garb, 
and her father came up stairs to summon her to 
theroom, in which the few guests invited were al- 
ready assembled. He kissed her cheek : ‘it was so 
deadly pale, that his heart smote him, and he spoke 
toherin the language of other days. She turned 
towards him, her lips moved, but she spoke not. 
“My child, my child!” said the old man, “have 
you not one word for your father!” ‘Is it too 
late?” she said ; “‘ can you not preserve me yet?” 
There was relenting in the father’s eye, but at that 
moment James stood before them. His keen mind 
saw the danger ; he frowned at his father—the op- 
portunity was past. ‘‘ God forgive you!” said Ma- 
ry, and cold, and trembling, and scarcely alive, she 
descended to the small and dark room, which was 
nevertheless the state chamber of the house. Ata 
small table of black mahogony, prim and stately, 
starched and whaleboned within and without, 
withered and fossilized at heart by the bigotry, and 
selfishness, and ice of sixty years, sat two maiden 
saints: they came forward, kissed the unshrinking 
cheek of the bride, and then, with one word of bles- 
sing, returned to their former seats and resumed 
their former posture. There was so little appear- 
ance of life in the persons caressing and caressed, 
that you would have started as if at something 
ghastly and supernatural: as if you had witnessed 
the salute of the grave. ‘The bridegroom sat at one 
corner of the dim fire-place, arrayed in a niore gau- 
dy attire than was usual with the sect, and which 
gave a grotesque and unnatural gayety to his 
lengthy figure and solemn aspect. As the bride 
entered the room, there was a faint smirk on his 
lip, and a twinkle in his half shut and crossing 


room, there sat, with folded arms and abstracted 
air, a tall military looking figure, apparently about 
forty. He rose, bowed low to Mary, gazed at her 
for some moments witha look of deep interest, 
sighed, muttered something to himself, and re- 
mained motionless, with eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and leaning against the dark wainscot. 
This was Monkton, the husband of the woman who 
had allured Rupert to T ,and from whom he 
had so threatening an account of her liege lord. 
Monkton had long known Zacharias, and, always 
inclined to a serious turn of mind, he had lately 
endeavored toderive consolation from the doctrines 
of that enthusiast. On hearing from Zacharias, 
for the saint had no false notions of delicacy, that 
he was going to bring into the pale of matrimony a 
lamb which had almost fallen a prey to the same 
wolf that had invaded his own fold, Monkton ex- 
pressed so warm an interest, and so earnest a de- 
sire to see the reclaimed one, that Zacharias had 
invited him to partake of the bridal cheer. 

Such was the conclave—and never was a wed- 
ding party more ominous in its appearance. “ We 
will have,”’ said the father, and his voice trembled, 
‘one drop of spiritual comfort before we repair to 
the house of God. James, reach me the holy 
book.” The bible was brought, and all, as by me- 
chanical impulse, sank upon their knees. The old 
man read with deep feelings some portions of the 
Scriptures calculated for the day; there was a 
hushed and heartfelt silence; he rose—he began 
an extemporaneous and fervent discourse. How 
earnest and breathless was the attention of his lis- 
teners! the very boy knelt with open mouth and 
thirsting ear. ‘ Oh, beneficient Father” he said, 
as he drew near to his conclusion, “ we do indeed 
bow before thee with humbled and smitten hearts. 
The evil spirit hath been among us, and one who 
was the pride, and the joy, and the delight of our 
eyes, hath forgotten thee for awhile; but shall she 
not return unto thee, and shall we not be happy 
once more? Oh melt away the hardness of that 
bosom which rejects thee and thy chosen for strange 
idols, and let the waters of thy grace flow from the 
sofiened rock. And now, oh Father, letthy mercy 
and healing hand be upon this thy servant (and 
the old man looked to Monkton,) upon whom the 
same blight hath fallen, and whose peace the same 
serpent hath destroyed.” Here Monkton’s sobs 
were audible. “Give unto him the comforts of 
thy holy spirit; wean him from the sins and worldly 
affections of his earlier days and both unto him and 
her who is now about to enter upon a new career 
of duty, vouchsafe that peace which no vanity of 
earth can take away. ~ From evil let good arise, 
and though the voice of gladness be mute, and 
though the sounds of bridal rejoicing are not heard 








tyes, and a hasty shuffle in his unwieldy limbs, as 
he slowly rose, pulled down his yellow waistcoat, | 
made a stately genuflexion, and regained his seat. 
Opposite to him sat a little lank haired boy, about 
‘welve years old, mumbling a piege of cake, and 
looking with a subdued and spiritless glance over 
whole group, till at length his attention riveted 
*2a large dull-colored cat sleeping on the hearth, 
ind whom he durst mot awaken even by a mur- 
mured ejaculation of “ Puss.” 
On the window seat at the farther end of the 





within our walls, yet grant that thisday may be 
the beginning ofa new life, devoted unto happiness, 


to virtue, and to thee!” There wasalong pause— 


they rose—even the old women were affected. 
Monkton returned to the window, and throwing it 
open leaned forward as for breath. Mary resumed 
her seat, and there she sat motionless and speech- 
less. Alas! her very heart seemed to have stilled 
its beating. 

At length James said (and his voice, though it 
was softened almost to a whisper, broke upon that 
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RUPERT DE LINDSAY. 
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deep silence as an unlooked for and unnatural in- 
terruption,) “I think, father, it must be time to go, 
and the carriages must be surely coming, and here 
they are—uo, that sounds like four horses.”” And 
at that very moment the rapid trampling of hoofs, 
and the hurried rattling of wheels were heard—the 
sounds ceased at the gate of the house. The whole 
party,even Mary, rose and looked at each other— 
a slight noise was heard in the hall—a swift step 
upon the stairs—the door was flung open, and, so 
wan and emaciated that he would scarcely have 
been known but by the eyes of affection, Rupert 
de Lindsay burst intothe room. “'Thank God,” 
he cried, “‘ I am not too late !” and in mingled fond- 
ness and defiance, he threw his arm round the slen- 
der form which clung toit all wild and tremblingly. 
He looked round. ‘Old man,” he said “I have 
done you wrong; I will repay it; give me your 
daughter as my wife. What are the claims of her 
intended husband to mine? Ishe rich ?—my rich- 
es treble his! Does he love her? I swear thatl 
love her more! Does she love him? look, old 
man, this cheek, whose roses you have marred, 
this pining and wasted form, which shrinks now at 
the very mention of his name, tokens of her love ? 
Does she love me? You her father, you her broth- 
er, you her lover; aye, all, every one among you 
know that she does, and may Heaven forsake me 
if Ido not deserve herlove! Give her to me as my 
wife ; she is mine already in the sight of God. Do 
not divorce us; we both implore you upon our 
knees.” ‘Avaunt, blasphemer!” cried Zacha- 
rias—‘ Begone!” said the father; the old ladies 
booked at him as if they were going to treat him as 
Cleopatra did the pearl, and dissolve him in vine- 
gar. “ Wretch!” muttered ina deep and subdued 
tone, the enraged and agitated Monkton, who, the 
moment Rupert had entered the room, had guessed 
who he was, and stood frowning by the sideboard, 
and handling, as if involuntarily, the knife which 
had cut the boy’s cake, and been left accidentally 
there. And the stern brother coming towards him, 
attempted to tear the clinging and almost lifeless 
Mary from his arms. 

“ Nay, is it so?” said Rupert, and with an effort 
almost supernatural for one who had so late recov- 
ered from an illness sosevere, he dashed the brother 
tothe ground, caught Mary in one arm, pushed 
Zacharias against the old Jady with the other, and 
fled down stairs with a light step and a lighter heart. 
“ Follow him, follow him!” cried the father in his 
agony, ‘‘save my daughter, why will ye not save 
her ?’ and he wrung his hands, but stirred not for 
his grief had the stillness of despair. “I will save 
her,” said Monkton; and still grasping the knife, 
of which, indeed, he had not once left hold, he 
darted after Rupert. He came up tothe object of 
his pursuit just as the latter had placed Mary (who 
was ina deep swoon) within his carriage, and had 
himself set his foot on the step. Rupert was sing- 
_ ing, with a reckless daring natural tohis character. 
“She is won, we are gone over brake, bush, and 
seaur,” when Monkton laid his hand upon his 
shoulder! “ Your name is De Lindsay, I think,” 
said the former—* At your service,” answered Ru- 
pert, gaily, and endeavoring to free himself from 
the unceremonious grasp. “This, then, at your 


heart!” cried Monkton, and he pluuged his knife 
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twice into the bosom of the adulterer. Rupen 
staggered and fell. Monkton stood over him wii 
a brightening eye, and brandishing the blade whic, 
recked with the best blood of his betrayer. « Loo} 
at me !” he shouted, “I Henry Monkton !—do ya 
know me now?” “Qh, God!” murmured the dy. 
ing man, “ it is just, it is just!” and he writhed fy, 
one moment on the earth, and was still forever! 

Mary recovered from her swoon to see the wel. 
tering body of her lover before her, to be draggej 
by her brother over the very corpse into her forme 
prison, and to relapse with one low and inwayj 
shriek into insensibility. For two days she reeoy. 
ered from one fit only to fall into another—on th 
evening of the third, the wicked had ceased 
trouble, and the weary was at rest. 

It is not my object to trace the lives of the remaiy. 
ing actors in this drama of real life—to follow thee 
broken hearted father to his grave—to see the lay 
days of the brother consume amid the wretchednes 
of a jail, or to witness, upon the plea of insanity, 
the acquittal of Henry Monkton—these have bu 
little to do with the thread and catastrophe of my 
story—There was no romance in the burial of the 
lovers—death did not unite those who in life bad 
been. asunder. In the small churchyard of her 
native place, covered by one simple stone, whox 
simpler inscription is still fresh, while the daily pas 
sions and events of the world have left inemory bu 
little trace of the departed, the tale of her sorrow 
unknown, and the beauty of her life unrecorded, 
sleeps Mary Warner. 

And they opened for Rupert de Lindsay th 
mouldering vaults of his knightly fathers; and 
amid the banners of old triumphs and the escute 
eons of heraldic vanity, they laid him in his palled 
and gorgeous coffin! 

I attempt not to extract a moral from his life. His 
existence was the chase of a flying shadow, thi 
rested not tillit slept in gioom and forever upm 
his grave. 








The Nun. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


She lived a nun! No convent wall 
Immured her—she was woman! All 
That man in woman seeks! Not one 
More fair, and yet she lived a nun! 


She lived a nun for love—Her soul 

Had met a kindred one '!—Her whole 

Of wishes—hopes—the maid had given 
To him who owned that soul—and Heaven. 


She could not wed—was doomed to prove 
The poet right—“ the course of love 
That's true, ran never even yet” — 

Such lot the maid’s true love had met. 


She knew but love—She knew not sin,— 
The flame her bosom warmed, within 
Her seraph breast, might burn or claim 
For child of earth a seraph’s name. 


And was the maid beloved again? 
She was '—Beloved, alas, in vain! 
Unblest he died! unwed, though won 
‘The maid, for love that lived a nun. 
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Por the white man’s arm my blood shall not flow ; 


THE INDIAN’S CURSE, &c. 











ORIGINAL. 


The Indian’s Curse. 


Ture was silence in the wood, 
There was silence in the dell; 
Save the voice of the roaring flood, 


_ Asitangrily foamed and fell. 


Twas the silence of Autumn’s eve, 

And Autumn’s rosy haze, 

Like the gossamer nets that fairies weave, 
Slept on the woodland maze. 


*T was nature her incense bringing, 

Her odours gratefully flinging,— 

A sacrifice mect for that holy shrine, 

For ceaseless goodness, and love divine. 


Slowly with searching glances they came, 


But the lion soul that man could not tame, 

Fearfully flashed from each warrior’s eye, 
And told that his wrath burned fierce and high. 

On the cliff’s dizzy verge they stand, 

Those Indian warriors now ; 

The hatchet firm grasps the sinewy hand, 

The knife, and the stal wart bow. 

Sullenly pours the stream, 

Sullen the waters flow, 

Red falls the sun’s retiring beam, 

On the warrior’s swarthy brow. 

Slow fades from the sky the rosy light, 

And oh! ’tis a dread and a fearful sight, 

Asslowly and silently sinks the shade, 

Wrapping in twilight that lonely glade, 

To see those forms—as like spirits they stand, 

To guard from mortal the fairy land. 

And their music then was solemn and high, 

The waters roar, and the owlets cry. 

And ever they scanned the darksome abyss, 

Where the waters rage, and fearfully hiss, 

And glanced at the cliffs that over them rose, 

And listed the footsteps of coming foes. 


Where the latest lingering light, 

Was closing on the eye, 

When the gloomy pall of night 

Was falling from on high— 

The white man came in his wrath, 
He stood on the topmost brow, 

And death seemed to point his path, 
Alas for those warriors now. 


Yet proudly they gazed on the thickening band, 
y glanced to the wave—the gulf—the land— 
And list—in a low and a solemn tone, 
Like the gathering tempest’s boding moan, 
Thatchief with dark eye, and haughty frown, 
calling the Spirit’s curses down. 


“see it! I hear it!—the fiat is passed, 
‘Twas borne to my ear on the rushing blast— 
The red man must yield to the white man’s stroke, 
‘tered man must bow to the white man’s yoke. 
Yetere this land ye can claim as your own, 
forests shall echo the dying groan— 
he sun shall oft rise from the eastern flood, 
*rsmoking ruins, and scenes of blood, 
And loud shall the wail and the death shriek ring, 
And the death-song oft shall your maiden’s sing. 
g0—for never to man will | bow, 








But I curse ye with this my latest breath, 
Icurse ye in life—and I curse ye in death. 
Manitto—blest spirit, to thee will we come, 
And seek with our fathers, the red man’s home— 
Thine ear to our curse on the white man’s bow, 
Manitto! Manitto! we haste to thee now!” 


Proudly they stood—that warrior band, 
Broken the bow, and clasped the hand: 
Then with a yell that rang through the wood, 
And echoed like thunder around the flood, 


They dashed ’mid the surge, andthe wreathy foam, 


And sought the Spirit Land’s peaceful home. 


J. W. 


Deerfield, Mass. July 1835. 











What is Love? 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Waat is Love ?—a rainbow glory, 
Cradled in a stormy cloud ; 

Glow-worm of a fairy story, 
Spangling beauty’s winding shroud : 


Born in smiles, but nursed in sorrow, 
Love’s the child of weeping skies, 

Though the rose’s bloom it borrow, 
Soon the fleeting splendor dies. 


Yet with all of evil round it, 
Like a jewel darkly set, 

Dear as loving hearts have found it, 
How can they its light forget? 


There’s a sweetness in its anguish, 
There’s a music in its sigh ; 

Hopes may wither, joys may languish, 
Still it lives, it cannot die. 


Though relentless fate may sever 
Hearts that love would fain unite, 
Mem’ry’s star shall linger ever 
O’er that fount of young delight. 


All things fade away, and leave us; 
Youth, and health, and fortune wane, 

Hopes betray, and friends deceive us, 
Still we hug Love’s rosy chain. 


Like the cloistered vestal, telling, 
Every holy bead with tears, 

Love, in gentle bosoms dwelling, 
Counts the joys of vanished years. 











I wrotr my name upon the sand ; 
I thought I wrote it on thine heart, 
Whad no touch of fear, that words, 
Such words, so graven, could depart. 


The sands, thy heart, alike have lost 
The name I trusted to their care; 

And passing waves, and worldly thoughts, 
Effaced what once was written there. 


Woe, for the false sands! and worse woe, 
That thou art falsest of the twain! 

I, yet, may write upon the sands, 

But never on thine heart, again. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE VICTIM OF DESPAIR. 


A TALE. 


—pj— 


Mavy years ago, acrowd of persons were seen; in commercial enterprises. We entered into , 
running to the water’s edge, upon the great prome-| copartnership, and the sum of fifty thousand do}. 
nade of New York—the battery, where a young} lars, one half of my property, was invested in the 
and beautiful female, who, alive, and apparently | establishment. For a few years our undertaking 
sensible of her situation, was in the act of drown-| prospered, or seemed to prosper. My partner was 
ing herself. A young gentleman present, instantly | the financier of the concern, and one day he caine 
divested himself of his outer garments, leaped into | to me with a countenance full of horror, and tolj 
the water, swam towards the young woman, and_ me that we were ruined, irretrievably ruined. He 
seizing her by the arm, brought her to the shore. | entered into explanations which satisfied me, an 
Several gentlemen descended to the water, and by | our store was immediately closed. We called ow 
actual force, carried her in their arms, she resisting | creditors together, and they were assured, on ex. 
all efforts to rescue her from a watery grave. By | amining our affairs, that we were bankrupt; bu 
the time she was safely placed on shore, a great | they told me they believed my partner to be a yil. 
number of spectators had gathered around, to wit-|!ain. Our firm was so much involved that afterall 
ness the curious spectacle. She looked at her pre-| our property had been disposed of, a large deb 
servers in anger, and asked them what right they | was still remaining, The residue of my private 
had to interfere ; she said she wished to die. After | property was seized by the creditors, and I became 
much persuation, however, she was prevailed upon| a beggar. ‘The disastrous news reached our relx 
to allow a carriage to be called, and while in the | tives in Europe, who have since remitted to us occa- 
coach she wept aloud, and indeed seemed to have | sionally, small sums, which have just enabled ust 
relented of her desperate intention to destroy her-| keep up an appearance for ourselves and children. 
self, and instead of anger and reproaches, she | My wife was grieved at our having become beg. 


gave full vent to her feelings. | gars, depending upon the casual charity of others, 


At her request, she was conveyed to a house in that she has fallen into a deep despondency of 
the upper part of Hudson street. She was a wife | ™ind, from which it seems impossible to arous 
anda mother! Imagine the consternation of her her, and it was in this despondency that she has 
husband, on seeing her brought home by strangers, | committed this rash act, which has been the eT 
in such a situation—her dishevelled hair hanging | of introducing us to a mutual acquaintance. 
down wildly about her form, and half shrouding| After the two gentlemen had heard the sad bis 
her delicate features and light blue eyes from ob-| tory, they left him, having promised at his urges 
servation. They rushed into each other’s arms,| request, that they would continue to visit him, a, 
and the two gentlemen who had accompanied her | he added, he would never cease te remember the 
home were about retiring, from instinctive delicacy. | service they had rendered him. 





a 
































~ freedom. Suffice it to say that they had wealth 


But as they were quitting the apartment, the hus- 
band, Mr. S——, rushed towards them, eagerly 
caught their hands, and entreated them to be seated 
for a few minutes. They could not resist the de- 
sire of knowing the whole mystery, and therefore 
took a seat, as requested by the afflicted husband, | 
who begged them to remain while he retired with | 
his lady, to give her in charge of attendants. He was | 
absent not more than half an hour, when he return- | 
ed, and entered into a full explanation of the cir- 
cumstances which produced the extraordinary 
scene they had witnessed. 


“ You must be informed, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
8 , “that we are both of patrician ancestors, 
who were born to hereditary wealth. It is not ne- 
cessary for me to detail our pedigree, or to show 
forth all the afflicting events which made boftfi our 
father exiles from their native land, happy to find 
peace and contentinent on these western shores of 








enough to make their residence in America com- 
fortable. Our parents are dead, and we have also | 
suffered: but crime has never stained the fair 
escutcheon of our family: misfortune, cruel mis-| 
fortune came, and bowed us nearly to the earth. 
I was unused to business, yet in an evil hour [| 
was overpersuaded by an acquaintance to embark | 


This adventure was but the beginning of a series 
of remarkable ones, which attended the hapless 
career of this truly wretched couple. The ver 
next day, Mr. 8 , perceiving that his wife cor 
tinued in such a dreadful state as to induce him 
suppose that she would make another attempt 0 
her life, resolved to try if a change of scene would 
not relieve her from the deep melancholy mid 
which she bad fallen. He sold off all his furniture, 
and departed for a journey to the west, with his 
wife and children. 

The gentlemen who had become acquainted wit 
this unhappy couple by means of the incider 
above detailed, took considerable pains to tract 
them through their wanderings, and obtained 
following particulars relative to them. They en 
barked in a sloop for Albany, for at the period d 
our narrative, steam navigation was not yet in Us 
As they passed slowly up the beautiful river, whie 
will preserve imperishably the name of its dise” 
verer, Hudson, the sorrows of both were begu 
by a view of the majestic scenery of the Palis 
on the New Jersey shore, and the Highlands a 
West Point. There is something sacred and 
tractive in the stupendous*Works of nature, 
lofty hills flung together in wild magnificence, ™ 
noble stream whose bosom bears the white sail 
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the rich freight, that imperceptibly diverts the at- 
tention from the troubles of life, and turns the heart 
to feelings of devotion and admiration of the being 
who has caused all. 

At length they reached Albany, and took the | 
stage for the western part of the state. They pas- 
sed through towns and villages, many of which | 
were then just springing in infancy from savage | 
wilderness. They gazed and wondered at the lofty 
cataract at Ithica, and spent a week in viewing the 
immense and unequalled Falls of Niagara. 

Travelling, Mr. S— perceived, effected a great 
change in his wife. Unfortunately, however, their 
expenses were so great that they were obliged to, 
remain for several months atan obscure hamlet, on 
the borders of the Mississippi, in order to receive 
from New York the pittance which was occasion- | 
ally transmitted to them from Europe. At thisham- | 
letthey became accustomed to a humble and rural 
life. The tenants of the cabin in which they lodged, 
lived a life almost as rude as that of the aborigines 
themselves. They were all a sturdy, gigantic race. 
The children had been born in this spot, and knew 
notany other mode of life but their present wild | 
one. Most of their provisions were procured by | 
hunting and fishing. The sons generally joined a} 
party of neighbors, Indians included, and go off, | 
fifty or sixty miles distance, and pass the whole | 
winter season in their hunting expeditions. 

Mr. 8 often accompanied these individuals | 
on short excursions, and as his residence was pro- | 
tracted, he was persuaded to join the winter party. | 
Ishould have stated that the hamlet consisted of | 
the habitations of about seventy persons, dispersed 
among the hills. It was the younger portion of the 
men of this hamlet, who, together with the Indians 
ofa neighboring tribe, composed the present hunt- 
ing party. 

One morning they had gone out as usual, upon 
the track of some deer, when they were suddenly | 
setupon by a party of hostile savages, who were 
in ambush, and a skirmish commenced with the | 
rile and the tomahawk. A ferocious, tall, gro-| 
lesquely painted warrior attacked Mr. 8 with | 
aclub, and gave him a blow which he only eluded | 
#0 far as to escape, being instantaneously killed by 
its descent upon his head, which the Indian had 
aimed at; but missing that, struck his shoulder and | 
injured it severely. Fortunately he had a loaded | 
pistol in his belt. Before his terrible antagonist | 
had time to repeat the blow, he levelled his own | 
deadly weapon at the breast of the savage; he | 
fred, and the enemy staggered back: he did not 
fall instantly, but gathering up all his energies for 
ome dreadful onset, he threw himself upon the 
hunter, and brought him to the ground. He then 
drew along knife, and aimed a blow at the heart) 
of Mr. 8 , Who, in expectation of immediate | 
death, uttered a ery of horror, which attracted the 
attention of one of his own party, a young man) 
Whose aim with the rifle was unerring; he fired, | 
andthe uplifted arm of the Indian was shattered 
tre his blow could reach its destination. A sudden | 
faintness caine over the savage from loss of blood, 
and Mr. S——, availing himself of the opportunity, 
regained his feet, and seizing the savage’s club, | 
ealthim a blow upon the head, which ended his| 
ife at once. ‘This was the chief of the hostile | 
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band, and the whole of the tribe quickly fled into 
the woods, and were not seen again. ‘Two young 
men of the party to which Mr. S—— belonged, 
and five of their bloodthirsty enemies, were killed, 

The hunting party then pursued their course, not 
apprehending another attack. Towards spring, 
the party returned to the hamlet, and their friends 
rejoiced at the return of the husbands, fathers, and 
sons, of the little, secluded settlement. Mr. 8 
was so much injured by the blow of the Indian’s 
club, that his shoulder and neck became very much 
afiected internally, and a lingering wasting of his 
whole frame ensued. 





He grew worse, until at last 
it was evident to him that his end approached. He 
called his wife to him, teld her to trust in God, who 
would be to her a protector, kissed his children, 
and in less than two days afterwards, during which 
time he was almost insensible, he breathed his last 
in the arms of his beloved wife, and amid the tears 
of his children and neighbors, was consigned to 
the silent grave. 

In this secluded place the bereaved wife received 
every attention and consolation, She remained 
there for seven years, and saw her three children 
grow in strength and beauty. She enjoyed the 
necessaries of life, became reconciled to her fate, 
and almost forgot the busy world which she had 
long since quitted for her present humble abode. 
She was yet attractive as a woman, and had re- 
ceived for some time the attentions of a neighbor- 
ing farmer, who at length declared to her his at- 
tachment, and she consented once more to become 
a wife. 

Alas! her griefs were not ended. One dreadful 
night the settlement was attacked by a party of 
Indianc. The houses were fired, and the half- 
naked inhabitants came rushing forth from the 
flames and smoke, many of them were slaughtered 
at the very threshold of their doors. Her husband 
and children perished, and she was carried far 
away into captivity. The Indian warrior to whom 
she was a prisoner, not having any wife, compel- 
led her to become his, by the forms of their an- 
cient and rude customs. The loss of those who 
were most dear to her, added to the harrowing re- 
collections of her former miseries, soon brought 
her to a pitiable state of bodily weakness, and al- 
most total alienation of mird. 

A party of United States troops, on an expedition 
to that quarter, accidentally found her in this situa- 
tion, and the commander released her, and sent a 
guard of six soldiers, with a wagon, to conduct 
her toatown where she could receive better assis- 
tance. On their way thither, they stopped for a 
night at a tavern near a very singular looking hill, 
on one side of which wasa deep, lonely glen, 
through which a torrent poured its waters with a 
deafening roar. During the night, which was ex- 
cessively warm, one of the soldiers arose from his 
pillow, to inhale the cool night breeze. He sat 
for nearly an hour, at the window, and at length a 
drowsiness was brought on, by the refreshing cool- 
ness of the air, and the distant sound of the tor- 
rent contributed to soothe the listener to repose, 
when suddenly he started, as if he had heard the 
call to battle, and his accidental glance at the hill- 
side caughtthe glimpse of a form in white, gliding 
like a spirit among the rocks and trees. The sol- 


170 A GERMAN COURTSHIP. 
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dier was fearless, and not superstitious. He was| A German Courtship. 


ever seeking danger, for the sake of its stirring Speaxine of ball-rooms reminds us, by rather a 
excitement. He quitted the window, hastily put apropos des bottes, of a rare exception og” 3, a 
on his clothes, stole softly down stairs, and ran to-| iient and apparently uninteresting couples of ; 
wards the spot where he had beheld the spirit-like | German festival. We allude, of course, to th 
appearance. The deep gloom of the woods at) 6 betrothed pairs, who, during the carnival 
midnight, the solemn silence of the scene, would) -anace to pledge hearts, with the usual We 
have daunted a less strong mind, aside from the standing that hands are at some future period 1 
real danger of the place. But curiosity led him ratify the engagement. During our stay at 
onward, and he soon reached the spot where he | Dresden, four or five such interesting events took 
conjectured he had seen the strange form. €| place; and certainly, to have a proper idea of th 
heard nothing but the rustling of the leaves, the | behavior of the parties, it is necessary to conceiye 
hum of insects, and the dash of the torrent. He | something diametrically at variance with our re 
Lb ae returning, when suddenly the = white | ceived notions on this most delicate subject. Hea. 
form crossed his path swiftly. He rushed forward. ven knows, during the whirl of a waltz, the rush of 
It seemed to be the light ethereal floating of an), gallop, or the subtle intricacy of a mazur, the 
unearthly being. He was awed into sensations |.) amored youth contrives to insinuate his pessio 
indefinable, and which he had never experienced into the ear of his not over-communicative partner 
previously, during all the scenes of his greatest yet somehow during the dance the overture mus 
dangers. be made, since all conversation at the intervals o 

Suddenly the figure seemed to throw itself pros-| tocqmotion is stigmatized as flirting ; and flirting 
trate upon the earth. Deeming it at length to be| be it known, is unheard of in Northern Gertany 


some person in distress, he proceeded towards it. | before marriage, which perhaps scceunts fr i 


and quickly lifted in his arms the fragile and wasted | rapid progress after. No convenient bay windows 
form of a delicate woman. Scarcely had he done} ,,, umbrageous conservatories, no boudoirs, n 
so, before she uttered sucha piercing and soul-| oof. jn far corners, afford self-evident opportuni 
thrilling cry, which echoed and re-echoed from ties for the whispered ‘ endless misery, unutterabl 
rock to rock, that involuntarily he loosened his happiness, burning love, and chilling fear,’ on the 
hold upon her, and she fled from his presence with | one hand, and for the usual blush, stammer, ani 
the swiftness of a deer. ‘ '‘Ask mamma,’ on the other. ‘What you do, d 

He regretted his having parted with her so fool- quickly,’ is a German inamorato’s motto ; we there 
ishly, being convinced that it must be the hapless | fore conceive that, as he whirls the fair object of 
widow who had in her insanity wandered to the |), choice to her place in the circle, for a moment’ 
hill. The moment he recovered himself he hur- | respite, and what a cockney would call a ‘moub 


ashe ' ‘ mee aeaikd alt 
ried in pursuit of her, to guard her from injuring | ¢.) of fresh air,’ at the very instant locomotion 


> rt { iy > } . . - . 
herself. She scoured through the wild place like | ceases, at that instant his ‘first of danger and dis 
an antelope, and he as rapid in pursuit. She sprang 


nage . ' tress,’ ‘with eyes unclosed and lips apart, lungsis 
upon a projecting rock, which overlooked the deep full play, and the big round drops coursing one 
glen and foaming abyss below. Horror-struck at 


her i : d tdi d another down his innocent nose,’ he pours into the 

‘ re Df or § s ® , ° . . 
er imminent anger, the soldier sprang towards apathetic Fraulein’s ear, ‘in loose numbers wild 
the maniac, with a tremendous leap upon the rock 


sweet,’ the pent-up aspirations of many a tour é 
where she stood. He caught her garment, but the 


valse; and sighing a little from love, and a grea 
p . ‘ _ ’ 
> se g g >F . . rE . . . 
se ements wr ed h - ~ ady left its earthly | goa) from want of breath, resigns himself, the titt 
abiliments. The figure of the unfortunate woman | of Graf, and the two halves of two noble ruins," 
was seen gliding down the awful precipice. 


the fiat of his rosy-cheeked, placid looking pat 
faint scream came up, mingled with the sounds o 


ner. 
the descending torrent. He returned to the house That the lady should di ya j 
with all speed, and alarmed the family. They nas ENE SARY SHOWS SCHOEN, OF, 06,56 00 ta 


: -")| give ce } | 
hastened with torches to the scene of the dreadful | © the gentleman a kerb, (Anglice, a basket) is 
happily there, as here, a very rare occurrence; a 


catastrophe; but they could not discover a vestige | linzly. th ; I 
of the body that night. Slowly and reluctantly | SOP SMRETT, SHO BTW Dave Xs aeg from that day 
; | the ceremony is performed the happy pair are styled 


they retraced their steps homeward, nor again |) | 
closed their eyes, for the sick lady was missing, mraut and brautigam—titles of which, whatever 
and the lost one must have been her. Early the | may be the opinion of the gentleman, the lady® 
next morning the search wa3 renewed, butit proved not a little proud, as for Instance: a friend of ours, 
to be as fruitless as the one the night previous. — Scotchman, was dancing with a yout 
AP. jerman countess, who had recently been betroll 

—— ed; and while pondering how to allude delicately 

Wuew a philosopher has once laid hold of a| but distinctly to the lady’s bright prospects, ain 
favorite principle, which, perhaps, accounts for | hesitating, in all the natural perplexity of an indil- 
. many natural effects, he extends the same principle | ferent linguist, between a gentle insinuation in bad 
over the whole creation, and reduces it to every German, ora hint that he hoped might be intellr 
phenomenon, though by the most violent and ab-| g'ble in worse French, was suddenly accosted by 
surd reasoning. Our own mind being narrow and | the lady in very good English, «« Well, Herr, y® 
contracted, we cannot extend our conception to have not yet said a word about my husband,’ mea” 
the variety and extent of nature ; but imagine that ing, of course, her intended. Many are the priv’ 
she is as much bounded in her operations as we | !eges vouchsafed to the pair, dating from the hapfY 


are in our speculation.— Hume. moment of a good understanding ; they may 
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together, walk together, be driven in the same car- 
riage, both sitting on the same side, be left alone 
during the day, and be very much stared at inthe 
evening; at balls they must dance certain dahces 
together 5 where, also, it is not unusual for them to 
have to listen during supper to a copy of verses 
from some poetical friend, who, amid a flourish of 
trumpets, and a joyous chinking of glasses, pro- 
claims his triumphant conviction that a plenteous 
supply of olive branches will, in due time, bless 
the household of his excellent friend Von Dunck. 
Meanwhile the lady, silently but pertinaciously, is 
purchasing the furniture requisite for the future 
menage; her’s is the important, but somewhat un- 
sentimental task, to procure chairs, tables, linen, 
plate, crockery, and other indispensable articles of 
domestic use; and the gentleman hires to etage ; 
and, after many months of patient anticipation, 
(for these things are never hurried in Germany,) 
these twain become one flesh, according to the rite 
of the Lutheran-Calvinic church, disappear for a 
few days, or it may be weeks, from the residenz 
stadt, should they fortunately possess or be able to 


and of proud recollection ; all who participated in 
the celebration, looked back to the time when— 


‘Our fathers rose in peril’s day,’ 


and reverted, with mingled pride and gratitude, to 
the hour when the illustrious farmer of Mount 
Vernon was called to leave the ploughshare, to de- 
fend the dearest interests of mankind. 

In viewing the procession, which passed through 
the streets of old Pitt, how many exciting ideas 
were aroused by the remembrance of those events, 
interwoven with the pages of our history. Here, 
we may say, was the sacred spot—the very cradle 
of Washington’s fame. Within twenty miles, he 
three times, at different periods, narrowly escaped 
death, at the threshold of life; he might have met 
with an untimely grave, had not Providence inter- 
ceded, and spared the man, designed to be the de- 
liverer of this nation from thraldom and tyranny. 

It appears that Washingtonreached the Allegha- 
ny river on the 22d November, 1753, about eighty- 
two years ago; he surveyed the point of land, 
since so celebrated in history, with a military eye, 








borrow a land-gut, for their ‘ prief honey-moont’— 
and, on their re-appearance, sink down from the 
notoriety and precedence of braut and brautigam, | 
into the comparative insignificance of a common- | 
place man and frau. \t happened, however, in 
one instance, during my stay at the Saxon capital, 
that the well-known proverb touching the cup and | 
the lip, was strikingly exemplified ; and a betrothed | 
thathad proceeded so far even as to the purchase | 
of two very neat little German beds, was suddenly 
broken off, owing, as it was variously reported, to 
the caprice of the monied bride, or to the hauteur 
of the noble bridegroom’s family. Conceive the 
repentant or forsaken lady, thus suddenly return- 
ing into her state of fraulency, with an abundance 
of excellent furniture on hand—surrounded with 
secretaries and cabinets—bewildered among chairs 
and tables—wandering lonely among polished pier- 
glasses, instead of among bowery groves in the 
company of her intended; and, like an upholster- 
e's widow, gazing till her heart ached, upon the 
humerous etceteras of household goods, all fraught 
with recollections of him—the departed one! Poor 
girl! she cannot sit down—but the chair had been 
bought for him; she cannot mournfully poise her 
elbows on the table—but the remembrance is forced 
upon her, that the mahogany owes its present posi- 
fon to him; and in discussing with melancholy 
wvidity the cruelties of a German supper, the mag- 
netic influence of sentiment warns her that the fry- 
ing-pan which has done her own bratento a bubble, 
Was purchased in the fond hope of containing and 


cooking two « portions,’ instead of the one—solitary 
one, J. B. 








bs 





The Centennial. 


Taree years have passed, since the roar of an 
hundred guns re-echoed along the shores of the Al- 

ghany, announcing that the centennial of the birth 
day of the immortal founder of this mighty repub- 
he had arrived; an epoch worthy of note; in which 
tone, probably, who were then called to comme- 
orate the occasion, would ever join in the same 
interesting jubilee. The day was a memorable one, 





and pronounced the spot to be a suitable site for a 
fort. ‘As I got down before the canoe,’ says the 
then youthful warrior, ‘I spent some time in view- 
ing the rivers, and the land in the fork, which I 
think extremely well suited for a fort, as it has the 
absolute command of both rivers. The land at the 
point is twenty or twenty-five feet above the com- 
mon surface of the water; and a considerable bot- 
tom of flat, well timbered land, all around it, very 
convenient for building,’ etc. 

Shortly after this brief visit, he pursued his 
course toward Lake Erie, to examine the French 
fortifications; and upon returning again to the 
junction of the rivers, he was suddenly fired at by 
an Indian, in that part of Pennsylvania now called 
Butler county; although the savage took a deadly 
aim, at the short distance of sixteen paces, the rifle 
missed its mark, which was a most miraculous es- 
cape. The Indian was taken prisoner, and with 
the same generosity ever characteristic of the noble 
soul of Washington, was soon after liberated. 

On descending the Alleghany he again met a 
rencounter, which might have proved fatal to his 
life; but the same power, which saved him from 
the fire of the savage, protected him under very 
trying circumstances. We shall again quote his 
own words; ‘There was no way for getting over, 
but on a raft; which we set about, with one poor 
hatchet, and finished just after sunsetting. This 
was a whole day’s work ; we next got it launched, 
then went on board of it, and set off; but before 
we were half way over, we were jammed in the 
ice, in such a manner that we expected every mo- 
ment our raft to sink, and ourselves to perish. I 
put out my setting pole to try to stop the raft, that 
the ice might pass by ; when the rapidity of the 
stream threw it with so much violence against the 
pole, that it jerked me out into ten feet water; but 
I fortunately saved myself by catching hold of the 
raft logs. Notwithstanding all our efforts, we could 
not get to either shore, but were obliged, as we 
were near an island, to quit our raft and make to 
it.” 

The third place, in the vicinity of old Pitt, in 
which he was near receiving the fate that other 
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gallant men received, was in the memorable plain, And every scene which hope is picturing 
of Braddock. Every one is familiar with that) Grows clearer as existence Wears away. 
scene of battle, and can call to recollection the 

almost hair-breadth escape from the concealed And as a gift from Heaven to cheer us here, 



























enemy. I would that woman, when life’s hour is done a 
The centennial is past; it was observed through- Might fade like starlight, when the atmosphere W 
out the Union, as well as upon the spot on which | Is faintly color’d by the approaching sun,— ; 
occurred some of the first trying scenes of Wash-| Passing from earth to a more cloudless scene, Ye 
ington’s life. As the train marched in solemnity,| Where brighter gems, in purer skies are set— he 
every eye noted the relics of former days. ‘Who Where chrystal fountains play in pastures green, Ms 
are those old men, with venerable looks, seated in| Blending in fancy’s spell, with golden memories r- 
the carriages /’ asked a stranger, as he beheld the | yet. 
scene, ‘These are they,’ replied a voice, ‘who a od Th 
came out of great tribulation, and are now assem-) The Painter’s Death ] 
bled to commemorate the birth day of their brave | , ; , 
leader; their locks are silvered o'er, and they are ke ws ‘ Th 
just on the eve of taking their departure from “There is @ tradition of a young painter, who, afte Th 
among us.’ They were a remnant of the faithful; having in vain tried to sketch the grandeur of the Th 
band, and to them might be applied the language} Scene, [| Niagara I alls] threw himself, in despair, Ay 
of a modern poet; ‘ Vous l’avez vu, grand pere ?’| from the brink, and perished in the wave.” Ay 
Their age had not obliterated from their memory, | _ 
the recollection dear of their father, who | There sat upon the shore Th 
Though dead, Of that enchanting stream ; \ 
. ’ ; re af ae We 
From his tomb a thousand heroes rise. Within the deafening roar— ! 
With pleasure they scan over the struggles of the | Within the *bow’s bright beam— An 
American revolution; they can tell you that they | A youth whose swelling soul Wi 
have seen Washington at Trenton, Yorktow n, | M. Had tried in vars ew guide— Th 
Brandywine, and other famed places; and they| To sketch JOR FIVCE s roll— Th 
now pay this last tribute to his memory, on the an-| : You tumbling, turbid tide, 
niversary of the first centennial of his birth-day. | Until his soul despaired ? Th 
Hope bore him up no more >— if 
= 4 A dying deed, he dared Ah: 
Woman. To leave the rocky shore. ( 
Written in an Album, by Willis G. Clark. His boat is in the stream! The 
—_ He feels its misty breath— Its | 
Meruinxs there is no lovelier sight on earth, Ile sees the rain-bow beam, No: 
Than gentle Woman in her early years; And smiling weleomes death. To: 
Before one cloud has gathered o'er her mirth, ‘Roll on thou foaming river; 
Ere her bright eye grows dim with secret tears: In madness roll thou on! Ah! 
When life the semblance of a dream doth wear, | And let thy billows quiver, A 
U nelouded by mischance, or grief, or guile — W hen this frail] bark is gone, T 
When rich delight breathes in the golden air, In madness ’gainst the rocks Wh 
And boundless Fancy wears a joyous smile. That firm oppose thy wrath- One 
Llove thy death-like looks, Hat 
f have bow’d down to Woman: not as one Noe fear thy misty breath. Wh 
Who idly worships at a careless shrine ; I'll follow o’er the brink— And 
But as the heathen bows unto the sun, I'll sit apon the wave. 
Whose rays beain round him—eloquent—divine. In thine abyss [ll sink— The 
Not like a lingerer in Fashion’s train, Into thy wat’ry grave, R 
Who smiles and flatters a believing few: Bowl on. thou gulph, how! on ® Thr 
Hollow in heart, perchance, and cold and vain, | "Tis music to my soul. H 
Whose words are fables—thoughiless and untrue. | The wave I ride upon But 
Shall to thy bosom roll. Sha 
But I am happy, when about my way Thies of 2 cannat hee Lon 


These flowers of being ever chance ‘pring : | \ 
ft being ever chance to spring | Beneath thy cloudy breath ; nd 


And life and hope must give— 
I'll know thee unto death! 


"Tis like an hour of dreams where fairies play, 
And gentle wild birds dance on glittering wing. 





Care ts a shadow then, and in my heart By A. 
The well-springs of deep ecstacy arise: a 
I feel each scale of loneliness depart, Ir a strong attachment to a particular subjett, ' 
Like storm clouds melting from the April skies. _| total ignorance of every other—an eagerness to'* 
troduce that subject upon all occasions, and ac Nature 
- Oh, if my prayer might unto Heaven ascend, firmed habit of declaiming upon it without eith In vain 
"T would be that woman might be ever blest;— —_| wit or discretion, be the marks of a pedantie char All wo 
That flowers and sunlightin her path might blend, acter, as they certainly are, it belongs to the ite Great, 
And Eden's visions lull her tranquil rest; rate as well as the learned; and St. James’ ins And fai 
I would that time might bear upon his wing may boast of producing as arrant pedants as wel “ Refr; 


Untroubled brightness for each fleeting day, ever sent forth from a college. And lo 
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TO A RING, &c. &c. 























ORIGINAL. 


Toa Ring. 


Stull gently as the voice of spring, 
Remembrance comes of those sweet hours 

When life was all one blossoming, 
And hope a field of sunny flowers ; 

Yet when I gaze again on thee 

And think of all thou art to me, 

My life but seems through grief and tears, 

A wreck of unavailing years. 


Thou art my being’s pulse and pride,— 
Ere came the guerdon of her rest, 
Thy form of jewelled beauty prest 
The snowy finger of my bride. 
Thou heard’st the vow so fondly spoken, 
Thou wert thyself its pledge and token— 
A pledge of earthly faith though given, 
A pledge thou art of faith in heaven. 


The birth—the bud—the bloom—decay, 
Were hers—how brief;—the birth—the bloom, 
Were but the lustre of a day, 
And then Death’s triumph, and the tomb 
And yet the sterner—darker hour 
Was in the spell of passion’s power 
That merged in one o’erwhelming grave, 
The rapture and the hope she gave. 


Thy pristine tracery is left 

Untarnished in the race of years, 
Ah! how unlike my spirit—reft 

Of home and hope,—its joys and fears; 
There is no sun like that which cast 
Its blissful splendor through the past, 
Nostar upon the brow of night 
To veil me in its azure light. 


Ah! yes, one hope—one gleam—onée ray, 
As through the deep and distant sky 
The full moon rides in glory by 

When clouds obscure the milky-way. 

One path untrodden yet through time, 

Hath for its bourne the holy clime, 

Where live and love, the meek departed— 

And meet again, the constant hearted. 


Thee, will I cherish still, and wreathe 
Remembrances which from thee swarm 

Through life, till death, and dying, breathe 
Her name o’er thy unconscious form; 

But never more my minstrelsy 

Shall harp its numbers, ev’n to thee, 

Long hath my lyre neglected hung, 

And now its chords are all unstrung. T. H. 





Niagara. 
By A. H. Pemberton, Esq. of Georgia, and copied from 


“« The Niagara Falls Album.” 


Nature's great masterpiece! how feeble man 

In vain essays, of thee and thine to tell— 

All wondrous as thon art—a mighty plan— 

Great, glorious, grand and indescribable !— 

And fain would measure thee with pigmy span ; 
“Refrain,” each object cries—“ lay down thy rod! 


And look through Nature up to Nature's God!" 








A Poem, 
BY SHELDON SMITH, ESQ. OF BUFFALO. 


Suggested by attending the funeral of Mrs. Letitia 


Porter, consort of General P. B. Porter. 


A note of sorrow deep and grave, 

Is floating on the western gale ; 
Niagara’s banks and Erie’s wave 

Join and prolong the plaintive wail. 


A sable aspect nature wears, 
And seems to chide the stern decree, 
Which heeds norank, no station spares, 
The mandates of mortality- 


Alas! how transient, death-inclin’d, 
Are all the precious things of earth; 
The noblest energies of mind, 
The most exalted human worth. 


Beneath the weeping willow’s shade, 
Low and unconscious, lies enshrin’d, 
The dust of her whose life display’d 
All the bright charms of womankind. 


Fond memory sheds embalming tears, 


On by-gone scenes, and fain would save 


Each choice momento of her years, 
From time’s oblivious, fleeting wave. 


Admiring friends shall crowd no more, 
The social hall, and smiling, greet 
The form thatreigned unrivall’d o’er 


The mental banquet, chaste and sweet. 


The charm is pass’d—the heart that glow’d 


In friendship, and in plenty’s store, 
Enlivened sorrow’s drear abode, 
Is cold and still forevermore. 


The vital flame, too pure and bright 
Long to illume the moral clay— 

The offspring celestial light— 
Released from earth, has pass’d away. 





The Moon! The Moon. 


The Moon! the Moon! what rapture she brings, 
When the brightstars shine, and the nightbird sings ; 
When she flingeth her fire o’er the sea built fort, 


Or guideth the ship to her destined port; 
When climbing the heavens, she sinks to rest 
Her pillow’d head on the billow’s breast! 


The Moon! the Moon! what a joyous sight, 
While shedding her rays of refulgent light; 
As, sweetly smiling, she kisses the waves 
From freedom’s home to the land of slaves ; 
While her beauteous gleam of silv'’ry hue, 
Lighteth the flow’rs to drink the dew ! 


The Moon! the Moon! when her glittering beams 


Are fondly embracing the summer streams; 
When creation is sleeping, all hush’d in night, 


Save the spangled waves as they dance with delight, 
Or the mariner’s light bark skimming along, 


As wildly, yetsweetly, sounds his song ! 





PADDY KELLEHER AND HIS PIG. 


— 














PADDY KELLEHER 


AND HIS PIG. 


A TALE. 


a 


“THuNDER an’ ages! an’ what's that?” ex- 
claimed a voice, which appeared to proceed from 
behind me. I was somewhat startled, and natu- 
rally so, for | was quietly sketching amidst the 
neglected ruins of Bridgetown Abbey. It wasa 
soft autumnal evening, whose mellow light and 
shadowy clouds, alternately flitting across those 
solitary ruins, rendered the mind peculiarly alive 
to the startling effect of such an unexpected ex- 
clamation. 

‘Thunder an’ ages! an’ what’s that?” I low- 
ered my drawing frame, placed it against a tree, 
and turned to gaze onthe speaker : he was a peas- 
ant who had just entered by a side door of the ruin. 
“Well, my friend,” said I, “‘ what is the matter 
with you ?” 

“If I didn’t think that white thing, before your 
honor there, was a real ghost ; and if it didn’t take 
the start out of me, just for al] the world as Paddy 
Kelleher’s pig did out of the priest, my name isn’t 
Darby Hoolahan, why.” 

“ How came Paddy Kelleher’s pig to startle his 
reverence /”’ 

“Oh, tis a true story, sir; as true as you are 
there; and the never a word of lie in it from begin- 
ning toend; but see now if it isn’t drawing out the 
place your honor would be. Oh, then, it’s as like 
as itself, and so it is.”’ 

“ But, Darby, | want to hear the story about 
Kelleher’s pig.”’ 

“ The story is it, "tis I that'll tell you that same, 
and a thousand welcomes. 
then, that Paddy Kelleher was a mighty decent 
sort of aman, and no one could say ‘ black was 


Your honor must know, 


the white of his eye’ to him or any ene belonging 
to him, barring a smal! misfortune that happened 
to his brother, who was transported one day, for 
being out one night; but what of that? he was as 
innocent as the child unborn; and sure many an 
honest man has had the luck to be hanged in Ire- 
land before now, let alone being transported. "Tis 
I that knew that same Paddy Kelleher well, for he 
rented a snug patch of commen, and a neat bit of a 
bog, from one Counsellor O'Leary; and a good 
landlord he was to Kelleher, who without any kind 
of doubt was a good tenant to the counsellor. 

“ If ever you travelled, sir, you see, like myself, 
some fifteen years ago, from Cork to the raking 
town of Mallow, you'd remember the spot of Kelle- 
her’s farm to this hour, or I'm much mistaken. At 
that time (may be ‘tis now rather better than fifteen 
years,) the man who took the new road, which for 
certain every man having any sense in him would 
do, if it was only to save the bother of putting his 
hand in his pocket, whenever he’d meet with a 
‘pike, which was at least eve ry mile and a half of 
his journey. The man who took the new road, 
from the blessed moment he turned his back on the 
old red force at the end of sweet Blackpool, if it 
wasn't for the new state house, close to Kelleher’s 


bounds ditch, might have gone thirsty enough injo 
the town of Mallow itself! with his throat as dry as 
any powder horn of a midsummer’s day, there 
being then but that one place of entertainment to be 
met with. And areal beautiful painted sign it had 
up over the door, of three pots of porter, with their 
white heads on them like any cauliflowers, and 
underneath was printed out in elegant large le. 
ters, ‘ ENTERTAINMENT FOR Man anv Horse.’ | 
Was none of your poverty struck ‘dry lodging’ 
It was ask and have, if you had but th 
tenpennies to pay for it. 


houses. 


“The place was called Lissavoura, and the 
same name was on Paddy Kelleher’s farm, for | 
ain never the man to forget the name of a place 
where I was well treated. Well, one morning 
about eight o’clock, Kelleher was standing by the 
side of a bog hole, and seratching his head with 
thinking how in the wide world he should ever 
lift a great lump of bog oak that was there lying in 
the ground since the time of Noah. He wasin 
the midst ofa perplexity, when, who should he see 
but a man coming across the road towards him, 
without shoe or stocking, but they hanging over 
his shoulder, and a stick in his hand, as if he was 
in great haste after a smart journey. 

“So up the man came to Kelleher, and asked 
him, as well as he could for want of the breath, i 
he knew whereabouts one Master Kelleher lived. 
‘I have come,’ says he, ‘without having time to 
bless myself, every step ofthe way from Buttevanl, 
and ‘tis a sister of Kelleher’s has sent me; she’ 
lying, poor creature, in a dying way, and hast 
deal of money, and no one in life to leave it to bul 
Kelleher.’ ‘I’m the man,’ says Kelleher, ‘ani 
‘tis poor Biddy you’ve come from? Lord relieve 
her, any way ; I'll just step up to the house and get 
the mare, and be off at once, back with you, hones 
man.’ 

««¢ Never mind the mare,’ said the messenger, 
‘if youdon’t make all speed, you'll never be after 
overtaking her alive. Sure, if you step at once 
across to the half-way house, you'll just catch 
Purcel’s coach going into Mallow ; and I'll be bail, 
when you get there, Mr. Ahern will lend you the 
best horse in the stable, and have it saddled ané 
bridled for you with all speed. So come along, 
Mr. Kelleher, if you please, sir, without stoppin 
or staying for any mare, if ‘twas his worship the 
mayor of Cork himself. Come along, sir.’ 

“Away went Paddy Kelleher after the ma, 
without telling any one where he was going,” 
saying asmuch as ‘ Beannait De Leat’ to his oW® 
wife, so much afraid was he of losing his sister and 
her money, if she heard that he delayed coming 
at once, hot foot, at her bidding. Kelleher got to 
suttevant without delay, and sure enough he fou 
his sister there, very bad entirely ; but she did »# 
die that night, and she was a little better the ne™ 
day; and then she'd be worse again, and then bet 
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er, and so she ro crn on — - to oy for as| _ - ye re or : — sapere ee : = 
a fortnight, thinking the life would go out) so she thought as how shed take Murty fora hus- 
Jaro mom Kelleher oo ~ sending anne a ane) eters hid no pe oa and that 
. olet his woman know where he was, be-; what brought them there was to be married that 
pee ates he thought his sister would draw her last | very night. 
breath every hour, and then he could carry the | ‘Then the priest got into a mighty great bit of a 
news himself; and to be sure she did die, at last,| fret, and told her she was no better than she should 
and left all her money to Kelleher, tied up in the) be, to think of marrying so soon after Paddy’s death. 
toe of an old stocking. But Moll, who had a pretty way with her, whisper- 
«¢Qch ullagone, what'll I do atall, for sure and | ed something in his reverence’s ear, without mind- 
certain something has happened to Paddy, or he| ing in the least, his being in a fret. 
wouldn’t stay out in this kind of way from me. Oh,| “‘‘ The fat pig,’ says he. 
then for certain he’s drownded, kilt, and murdered,| “‘ ‘ Yes, your reverence can send for her this very 
and I to be left after him, a poor lonesome widow, | night,’ says she. 
with never a one in the wide world to doa hand’s “«Why, now I consider the matter,’ says the 
turn for me,’ cried poor Moll Kelleher, as she sat) priest, ‘to be sure you are a lone woman, and live 
ona siestheen in the chimney corner; and then she | in a lonesome place; so, as there’s no knowing what 
threw her apron over her head, and began to clap | might happen to you, I believe I'd better marry you 
her hands, and rock her body to and fro, like a ship| out of hand. 
on the wild sea, and she cronauning all the time,| ‘‘ Well, sir, after every one [was gone from the 
enough to break the heart in a stone, if it had| wedding, and all the family in bed. who should 
one. come to the door but Paddy Kelleher himself, after 
«« Why then, Molly dear, can’t you be asy,’ said} walking all the way from Buttevant, and a good 
Murty Mulcahy, ared headed tailor that was at| step it was. So he gave a thundering knock at the 
work in the house, winking his left eye, ‘ can’t you | door, for he was mighty tired after the journey, and 
be asy, and who knows but things mayn’t be so bad | was in a hurry to get into bed. 
entirely ; and sure, which ever way it goes, you ‘««« Who’s there ? a pretty time of night to come 
won't want a friend, and Murty Mulcahy to ad knocking at a dacent man’s door,’ said Murty. 


t 





fore.” ««’Tis I, Paddy Kelleher; get up and let me in; 
“Now, whether it was Murty’s coaxing words, | and sure a man may rap at his own door, and no 
or the wink, or whatever it was, it’s quite certain, | thanks to any one.’ 
that Moll Kelleher from that out got quite asy, and | ‘‘When Moll heard that, she gave a great screech 
did’nt seem to take on half so much as before, no, | entirely, ‘The Lord have mercy on us,’ says she, 
noteven when news was brought that a man was| ‘ what is it you want now, Paddy ; but don’t [know 
found drowned in a bog hole on the farm: and| very well it isn’t you at all, but only your ghost; 
though she didn’t half believe that it was her own| and sure you haven’t any business in life to be co- 
Paddy, she let Murty persuade her to it; for he ming here now, for didn’t I give youa fine wake 
swore by this and by that, and by all the saints in| and a decent berring, and the fat pig to the priest to 
thecalendar, that the drowned man was Paddy say masses for the good of your soul.’ 
Kelleher himself, and no other in life; sothey had| ‘ * The devil you did,’ said Paddy, and away he 
afine wake, and lost a world and all, till they buri-| ran to the barn to look for his pig, for he saw it was 
ed him. allin vain to knock or call; they wouldn’t let him 
“Well, sir, when the berring was over, Murty) in, and he didn’t like to break his own door; so, 
began to discourse Mrs. Kelleher, to try and per-| finding the pig safe inthe barn, he lay down to 
suade herto marry himself. ‘Now, Mauria agra,’ | sleep in the straw till morning; but he wasn’t 
says he, ‘sure you won't be after refusing Murty | long there, when the priest’s boy came for the pig, 
Mulcahy, that’s the very moral of poor Paddy that’s | and was putting a sugan about her leg to drive her 
gone; and sure you never'll be able to live or ma-| away, for ‘twas settled he should take her in the 
nage all alone here, without having man or mortal} night; but Kelleher, not liking to lose his pig that 
tolend youa hand; ’tis myself would do that same | way, and thinking it was stealing the beast he was, 
for you as nate as any man in Munster; but you) for he didn’t clearly understand what his wife had 
know it would’t be dacent without our being mar-| said, up he jumps and gives him the mother of a 
ned ; so, Mauria dear, you'd better make up your| beating. 
mind at once.” «T’ll engage the boy did'nt wait for the pig after 
“Paint heart never won fair lady, they say, but | it, but ran off'to his master as fast as his legs could 
Murty was none of that sort, signs by, that he per-! carry him. 
svaded Moll Kelleher to go with him before the}  “* Where’s the pig?’ says the priest. 
Priestto be married. «<The never a pig have I,’ saysthe boy, - for just 
“The Rev. Father O'Callaghan was just mixing | as I was going to take her, Paddy Kelleher’s ghost 
the fourth tumbler of whisky punch, when who jumped out of a corner of the barn, and gave me the 
should bole in to him but Moll and Murty. And you! truth of a beating; so I ran away as fastas I could, 
must know the Rev. Father had a way with him, and I wouldn't go back again for half Cork.’ 
that he didn’t like to be bothered when he was over| “+A likely story indeed,’ says the priest; ‘you 
his tumbler of punch; so he asked them, as gruff; know well enough ’tis no such thing, but the glass 
%S you plase, what they wanted with him at that) I gave you, and you going, that made you drunk, 
time of day. Upon which well become Moll, she | you vagabond, and so you fell down and eut your- 
"P and told his reverence, how she was lefta lone | se!f and couldn’t bring the pig.’ 
Yoman, without a mankind in the world, tosee| ‘May I never see Grenough Chapel again, if 
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every word I told your reverence wasn’t as true as ) 
the sun,’ says the boy; ‘but come yourself with 
with me, and see if | won't bring the pig home, if | 
you'll only give her into my two hands ’ | 

“«T will,’ says the priest, and away they went} 
to the barn; but the moment he puta hand on the | 
pig, up jumped Kelleher, from among the straw, | 
and gave the priest such a beating as he never got | 
before or since. Away he went without the pig | 
surely, and the boy after him, roaring ten thousand 
murders. Poor Kelleher, you may be certain, was | 
tired enough after this, so down he lay, and slept 
as sound as a top till late next morning, which hap- 
pened to be a Sunday, so that when he got up and 
went into his own house, he found every one was 
gone to mass, except an old woman who was left 
minding the place, and she, instead of getting him 
his breakfast as he desired, ran away out of the 
house screeching for the bare life, at the sight of 
the drowned man walking in. 


‘‘So Kelleher had to make out breakfast for him- 
self as well as he could; and when he was doue, 
away he goes to mass, thinking to find all the peo- 
ple there before him, and learn some account of 
how things had been going on at home. He was 
walking smartly along, when who should he al- 
most overtake, but his ould neighbors, Jack Harty 
and Miles Mahony. ‘Good morrow, Jack,’ says 
Paddy : ‘ Can’t you stop for a body, Miles ?’ says 
he; but when they looked back atthe sound of his 
voice, and saw who they had after them, they took 
to their scrapers and ran as fast as their legs would 
carry them, thinking allthe time it was a ghost 
attheir heels. 


“« Kelleher thought it was running to overtake 
mass they were, so he ran too, for fear he’d be late, 
which made them run the faster; and sure enough 
they never stopped or staid, tll they got into the 
chapel and up to the priest where he was standing 
at the altar. 


«Why, boys,’ says the priest, ‘ what’s the mat- 
ter with ye ?’ 

“<«Oh, your reverence !’ says one, and ‘ Oh, 
your reverence,’ says the other, ‘Tis Kelleher’s 
ghost that’s running after us, and here he is in.’ 

««¢ Murder alive !’ roared the priest, ‘ ’tis me he 
wants and not you; so if he’s in, Pll be out,’ and 
flinging off his vestments, away with him through 
the side door of the chapel, and the people after 
him: he never stopped to draw breath till he got to 
the top of a hill a good mile or better from the chap- 
el, and there he begun to say mass as fast as he 
could, for fear of the ghost. But it Murty 
Mulcahy, the red haired tailor, was in the pucker 
when he saw Kelleher; he roared like a bull, and 
went clean out of the country entirely, and never | 
came back again. 

“To be sure, Kelicher thought nothing at all, 
but they were all out of their senses, every moth- 
er’s son of them, till his ould crony Tom Barret, 
seeing atlast that he wasn’t a ghost, came up to 
him and tould him how they all thought they buried 
him a fortnight before. 

“ So Kelleher went home to his own house, and 
his wife was kind and quiet of tongue; and the 
priest ever after was as civil to him as may be, 
and all for fear he'd spake about the fat pig.” 
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ORIGINAL, 


The Essayist.--No. III, 


“ An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous loye 
And thus their moments fly.” 


A distinguished journalist remarks—* It was wi 
no ordinary feelings of adiniration that I viewed «ly 
valuable productions of Reynolds’ master pencil 
but no one, except him who has had the honor ofy 
acquaintance with the renowned artist, can have 
any possible conception of the delightful emotion 
with which L afterwards pressed the hand that» 
Thus [laid aside * Hop 


Leslie,’ and ‘ Redwood,’ with a favorable Opinion 


ably guided that pencil.” 


of the talents of Miss Sedgewick, and the hong 


she conferred, as a novelist, upon American lites 
ture ; but my mind was filled with ecstacy and de 
light, when, a short time since, while on a tow 
through the western part of Massachusetts, a stage 
companion informed me, as we entered the village 
of Stockbridge, that “this was the delightful 
treat of Miss S. during the sultry seasen of the 
summer.” 

Nothing could exceed my joy in thus visiting: 
place where she oft had rambled, and penned per 
haps her finest descriptions of New England scene 
ry; or held ‘sweet converse’ with her friends, 
the lasting enjoyment of rural felicity: where th 
amiableness of her disposition, and the simplieiy 
of her person, appeared to full advantage—wher 
the actions are easy, and unrestrained by fashior 
able etiquette—where the mind becomes free, an 
the imagination cooled—where ‘the bent bow 
laxes from its tension, and mankind act as the 
Tog 
a peep into such a scene, at such a time, is lookig 
upon nature as it is, and things as they ought tobe 
I, although 


were created—open-hearted, and natural. 


‘A stranger! unacknowledg’d, unapprov’d,’ 


felt a burst of enthusiastic delight, as I thus pit 
tured to myself the happy condition of Miss § 
and viewed the dwellings and the beauty of thet 
architecture. The village is situated on a fertil 
plain, surrounded with a beautiful variety of gent 
sloping hills. ‘The regularity and neatness of the 
streets are truly to be admired. The gravel walls 
as they stretch along either side of the way, 
no small portion to the beauty and variety of tht 
scenery. The lefty elms, as the soft mounts 
breeze blows noiselessly through their branches 
wave majestically beneath the blue expanse of 


heavens, and extend their refreshing shade o’er tht 


unlatticed window, and neatly constructed piaz 
Every thing wore the aspect of life and vigor, ® 
the bustle of business bespoke a community indut 
trious and persevering. 

Intensely did I gaze on the neat and simple dwet 
ling wherein the noble-minded author was sie 
sconced; and how elevated were my feelings ® 
thus beholding the pleasantly situated structure 
which she had chosen for her residence, ratherth# 
some magnificent dome of modern splendor. , 
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sce a mind thus indifferent to the foibles and follies |the place in which we had garnered up our soul. 
of the world, increased my high opinion of her At length the appalling light breaks upon us—we 
noble character and caused me to pay a new trib- | discover we are no longer loved. And what remedy 
ute to her literary excellence. It was an object of have we? None! Our first, our natural feeling is 
wonder, that she, who had gained such high re- resentment. We are conscious of treachery ; this 
nown by the talent so eminently displayed in all ungrateful heart that has fallen from us, how have 
her writings—who had so perfectly described the | we prized amd treasured it—how have we sought 
aborigines of Massachusetts—who had so nicely | to shield it from every arrow—how have we plea- 
pourtrayed virtue and female excellence in the | sed ourselves, in solitude and in absence, with 
character of Miss Leslie, and showed so clearly the | yearning thoughts of its faith and beauty; now it 
infamous and inhuman disposition of Pedrillo— | 1s ours no mere! Then we break into wild re- 
who had so often wove for herself wreaths of lite- | proaches—we become exacting—we watch every 
rary fame as lasting as her own native mountain look—we guage every action—we are unfortu- 
rocks, should have preferred the society and hap- | nate--we weary—we offend. These our agonies— 
piness of a country villa and rural life, to the adu- | our impetuous bursts of passion—our ironical and 
lations of the great, in more refined communities— bitter taunts, to which we half expect, as hereto- 
that the shaded walks, the green shrubbery, and | fore, to hear the soft word that turneth away 
the white portico, should have possessed more at- | wrath—thesé only expedite the fatal hour; they 
tractions than the silvery trappings of splendor— | are new crimes in us; the very proofs of our bitter 
the marble walk, and the richly decked saloon. _love are treasured and repeated as reasons why we 
But this tended to show the different tastes and dis- | should be loved no more: as if without a throe, 

- positions with which mankind are endowed. While without a inurmur, we could resign ourselves to so 
te some, the thick bustle of the city, the crowded | great a loss. Alas —it is with fierce convulsions 
ri halls of the gay, and the pomp of magnificence, ‘that the temple is rent in twain, and we hear the 
- furnish the only passport to their life’s end; to | divinity depart, Sometimes we stand in silence, 
others, the retirement and stillness of the boudoir, | and with a full heart, gazing upon those hard cold 

/ the pleasure of the domestic circle, and the scenes jeyes which never again can meet in tenderness 
| of rural sports, afford more lasting happiness than _upon us. And our silence is dumb—its eloquence 
+ the emblazoned finery of the rich and fashionable, | 1s gone—we are no longer understood—we long to 
’ which, |die in order to be avenged. We half pray for some 


great misfortune, some agonizing illness at i 
“ As cavern’d waters wear away the stone,” great mis , agonizing illness, that it 
inay bring to us our soother and our nurse. We 


eve becomes trite and nnattracting. And here I say, “in affliction or in sickness, it could not thus 
- must bid adieu to my kind reader, while [ add, as 
a tribute of unfeigned respect, my little mite to the 
accumulated mass of renown of our fair authoress, 


desert us.” We are mistaken. We are shelter- 


less—the roof has been taken from our heads—we 
are exposed to any and every storm. Then comes 
k Whose work’s begun, who triumphs in the past; | a sharp and dread sentiment of loneliness and in- 
) Whose yesterdays look backwards with a smile.” | security. We are left—weak children—in the 
z dark. We are bereft more irrevocably than by 
death; for will even the hereafter that unites the 
: ‘ happy dead that die lovingly, restore the love that 
Infidelity in Love. Soy ibe ere life be dim? 

To the vulgar there is but one infidelity—that/ What shall we do? We have accustomed our- 
'which, in women at least, can never be expiated | selyes to love and to be loved. Can we turn to new 
forgiven. They know not the thousand shades | ties, and seek in another that which is extinct in 
>'0 which change disguises itself; they trace not | one ? How often is such a resource in vain! Have 
ithe fearful progress of the alienation of the heart. | we not given to this—the treacherous and the false 

But to those who truly and deeply love, there is an | friend—the best years of our life—the youth of our 
tnfdelity with which the person has no share. Like | hearts—the flower of our affections? Did we not 
ingratitude, it is punished by no laws. We are | yield up the harvest? how little is there left for 
Powerless to avenge ourselves. another to glean! This makes the crime of the 
hen two persons are united by affection, and | moral infidelity. The one who takes away from 
the love of one survives that of the other, whocan | us his or her love takes from us also the love of all 
Measure the anguish of the unfortunate who watch- | else. We have no longer, perhaps the youth and 
*sthe extinction of a light which nothing can re- the attractions to engage affection. Once we might 
lumine! Tt mostly happens, too, that the first} have chosen out of the world—now the time is 
“iscovery is sudden. There is a deep trustfulness peat. Who shall love us in our sear and yellow 
a loving heart; it is blind to the gradual decrease | leaf, as im that time when we had most the quali- 
of ‘ympathy—its divine charity attributes the ab- | ties that win love? It was a beautiful sentiment 
‘enteye, the chilling word, to a thousand causes, | of one whom her lord proposed to put away— 
Save the true one; care—illness—some worldly | Give me, then, back,” said she, “that which I 
ouble—some engrossing thought, and (poor fool | brought to you.” And the man answered, in his 
hat it is!) endeavors by additional tenderness to vulgar coarseness of soul, “ Your fortune shall re- 
©ompensate for the pain that is not of its own caus-|turnto you.” “I thought not of fortune,” said the 
"g. Alas! the time has come when it can no lady ; “give me back my real wealth—give me 
onger compensate. It hath ceased to be the all-in- | back my beauty and my youth—give me back the 
vhf cruel partner. Custom has brought its | virginity of soul—the cheerful mit d, and the heart 
© eurse, and indifference gathers round | that had never been disappointed.”’ 
5 
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Ves—it is of these that the unfaithful rob us 
when they dismiss us back upon the world, and 
tell us, with a bitter mocke ry, lo form new ties. In 
proportion to the time that we have been faithful— 
in proportion to the feslings we have sac rificed— 
in proportion to the wealth of soul—ef afiection— 
of devotion, that we have consumed, are we shut 
out from the possibility of atonement elsewhere. 
But this is not all—the other o« cupations of the 
world are suddenly made stale and barren to us! 
the daily avocations of lite—the common plea- 
sures—the social diversions, sotame tn themselves, 
had their charm when we could share, and talk 
over them with another. ‘The talk has become the 
tinkling cymbal, and society the gailery of pictures. 
Ambition, toil, the great aims of life—even these 
cease abruptly to excite. What, in the first place, 
made labor grateful, ambition dear?) Was it not 
the hope that their rewards would be reflected 
vpon another self? And now there is no other se If, 
And, in the second place (and this is a new con- 
sideration,) does it not require a certain calinness 
and freedom of mind for great efiorts 7? Persuaded 
of the possession of what most we value, we can 


look abroad with cheerfulness and hope ; the con- 


sciousness of a treasure inexhaustible by external | 


failures makes us speculative and bold Now, 


all things are colored by our deep de spondency 3 | 


our self-esteein—that necessary incentive to glory, 


is humbled and abased. Our pride has received a 


jarring and bitter shock. We no longer feel that 
we are equal to stern exertion. We wonder at 
what we have dared before. And therefore it ts, 
that when Othello believes himself betrayed, the 
occupations of his whole life suddenly become 
burdensome and abhorred. 

“ Farewell,” he saith, 
“ Farewell the tranquil mind—farewell content.” 
And then, as the necessary but unconscious link 
in the chain of thought, he continues at once— 


“ Farewell the plumed troops and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue—oh, farewell! 


Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump— 


The spirit-stirring drum—-the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war— 
Fare well !—Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 


But there is another and more permanent result | 


from this bitter treason. Our trustfulness in human 


nature is diminished. We are no longer the credu- | 


lous enthusiasts of good. The pillars of the moral 
world seem shaken. We believe, we hope, no 
more from the faith of others. If the one whom 
we so worshipped, and served—who knew us in 
our best years—to whom we have offered countless 


daily offerings—whom we put in our heart of 


hearts--against whom if a world hinted, we had 
braved a world—if this one has deserted us, who 
then shall be faithful? 

Atlength we begin to reconcile ourselves to the 
worst; gradually we gather the moss of our feel- 
ings from this heart, which has become to us as 
stone. Our pride hardens down into indifference. 
Ceasing to be loved, we cease to love. Seasons 
may roll away, all other feelings ebb and flow. 
Ambition may change into apathy—generosity 
may sour into avarice ; we may forget the enmities 


of years—may make friends of foes: but the loye 
ve have lost is never renewed. On that dread ya. 
cuum of the breast, the temple and the garden rige 
no more; that feeling, be it hatred, or be it scorp, 
be it indifference, which replaces love, endures to 
the last. And, altered forever to the one, how 
many of us are altered forever to the world? pei. 
ther so cheerful, nor so kind, nor so active in good, 
nor so incredulous of evil as we were before! The 
deluge of passion has rolled back—the earth js 
green again. But we are in a new world. And 
the new world is but the sepulchre of the old. 





ORIGINAL. 


Evening Thoughts. 
I gaze upon the calm blue sky 
I watch the coming stars, 
And bitterly and des ‘ply sigh, 
for fate my fortune mars— 


Yes, as those glorious stars a appear, 

So did my hope $3 arise— 

My course through life wascalm and clears 
As mildest evening skies: 


But then there came a shadow, 
The sun that lit my way— 
That shadow came alas trom one 


Who should have nade my day. 


lL loved her'—God alone can telf 
My secret worshipping— 

Thatlove has made this heart a helt 
And me—a nameless thing. 


Yes! fate has marred my fortune—fate 
My ruthless enemy— 

I met her—but alas too late— 

She could not live for me. 


And now my path is desolate 
And earth no joy can give ; 
Well, be it so— Let cruel fate 
Pursue me while ] live. 


But, thongh my errors have been deep, 
Thou God, who died to save, 

Grant that the worshipped one may weep- 
May weep upon my grave. Cc. D. P- 





The Sinking Star. 


I watcu, and long have watched, with calmregt 
Yon slowly-sinking Star,—immortal Sire 

(So mighthe seem) of all the glittering quire! 
Blue swther still surrounds him—yet and yet; 
But now the horizon’s rocky parapet 

Isreach’d; where forfeiting his bright attire 

lie burns—transmuted to a sullen fire, 

That droops and dwindles ; and, the ; ap »pointed deb 
To flying moments paid, is seen no more. 

Ange Is and Gods! we struggle with our fate, 

W hile health, power, glory, pitir ably decline, 
Depressed and then extinguished : : and our stalt 
In this, how different, lost Star, from thine, 

That no to-morrow shall our beams restore! 


—— 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER SIMPLE, ETC. ETC. 
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CHAPTER I. | by my disease into the budget, and the cheques 
upon my banker into supplies. Even my children 
laugh and wonder at the answers which they re- 
-ceive. Yesterday one brought me her book of ani- 
mals, and pointing to a boa constrictor, asked its 
name, and I told her it was an O'Connell, Iam told 
that IL mentioned the names of half the members of 
the Upper and Lower House, and at the time really 
believed that I was calling the beasts by their right 
numes. Such are the effects of my unfortunate 
(disease. 


Reaper, did you ever feel in that peculiarly dis- 
tressing state of mind in which one oppressing idea 
displaces or colorsevery other, absorbing, mixing 
up with, empoisening, and, like the filth of the har- 
Py, turning every thing into disgust—when a cer- 
tain incubus rides upon the brain, as the Old Man 
of the Mountain did upon the shoulders of Sinbad, 
burthening, irritating, and rendering existence a 
misery—When looking around, you see but one »b- 
ject perched every where and grinning at you— 
wheaeven what you put into your mouth tastes of | 
but that one something, and the fancied taste is so 


Abroad I feel it even worse than at home. Socie- 
ty is unhinged, and every one is afraid to offer an 
unpleasant as almost to prevent deglutition—when opinion. If I dine out, I find that no one will speak 
every sound which vibrates in your ear appears to | first—he knows not whether he accosts a friend or 
strike the same discordant note, and all and every | fe, or whether he may not be pledging his bitter 
thing will remind you of the one only thing which | enemy. Every man looks at his neighbor's coun- 
you would fain forget ;—have you ever felt any | tenance to discover it he is Whig or ‘Tory : they 
thing like this,reader? If you have not, then thank | @ppear to be examining one another like the dogs 
fiod by way of grace before you out with your | who meet in the street, and it 1s impossible to con- 
knife and fork and begin to cut up the contents of | jecture whether the mutual scenting will be fol- 
these pages. lowed up by a growl or a wag of the tail; but one 

[have and am now suffering under one of these | remark will soon discover the political sentiments 
varieties of *« Phobias,” and my disease is a Politi-, of the whole. Should they all agree, they are 80 
cophobia. I willdescribe the symptoms. | busy in abuse that they rail at their adversaries 

Iam now in the metropolis of England, and when | With their mouths full—should they disagree, they 
I walk out every common house appears to me to | dispute so venemently that they forget that they 
be the House of Commons—every lordly mansion | Were invited to dinner, and the dishes are removed 
the House of Lords—every man | meet, instead of | Untasted, and the duties of the Amphytryon become 
being a member of society, is transformed by imagi-| # Sinecure. Goto anevening party or a ball and 
nation into a member of the senate—every chim-| itis even worse, for young ladies talk politics, aan 
ney-sweep into a bishop, and a Bavarian girl, with fer discussion to flirtation, and will rather win a 
her “ Py a proom,” into an ex-chancellor. If] partner over to their political opinions than to their 
return home the ring at the bell reminds me of a) personal charms. If you, as a Tory, happen to 
Peel—as I mount the stairs I think of the «Lob-| stand up in a cotillion with a pretty Whig, she taps 
by."—I throw myself on the sofa, and the cushion | you with her fan that she may tap your politics ; if 
is transformed into a woolsack—if a solitary visi-| YOU agree, it is “ Em avant deur,” if not * chassez 
tor calls in, I imagine a public meeting, and call) croisee.”’ Every thing goes W rong—she mnay set to 
outchair ! chair !—and I as often address my wife | You indeed, but her’s is the set of defiance, and she 
as Mr. Speaker, as I do with the usual appellative shakes her wig against your Tory. 'To turn your 
of “ my dear.” | partner is impossible, and the only part of the figure 

This incubus, like the Catholic anathema, pur-| Which is executed con amore is dos a dos. The 
sues me everywhere—at breakfast, the dry toast | dance is over, and the lady's looks at once tell you 
reminds me of the toasts at public dinners—tea, of that you may save your “oaths,” while she “takes 
the East India charter—sugar, of the West India| her seat.” 
qvestion—the loaf, of agricultural distress—and, as | I have tried change of scene—posted to watering 
‘very one knows that London eggs are a lottery,| places; but the deep, deep sea, will not drown pol- 
according as they prove bad or good, so am [re-| itics. Even the ocean in its roaring and commotion 
maded of a Whig or a Tory measure. When the| reminded me of a political union. 
newspaper is brought in, I walk roand and round; I have buried myself in the country, but it has 
asa dog willdo round the spot he is about to lie | been all in vain. Leannot look at the cattle peace- 
downupon. I would fain not touch it ; but at last, fully grazing without thinking of O’Connell’s tail, 
like a fascinated bird who falls per force into the | Stanley’s tail, and a short-docked pony reminded 
reptile’s mouth, so do I plunge into its columns, 'me of the boasted little tail of Colonel Peel. The 
read it with desperation, and when the poison has} farm-yard, with its noisy occupants, what was it 
Cireulated, throw it away in despair. If I am re-| but the reality so well imitated by the members of 
minded to say grace at dinner, I commence “My the Lower House, who would dfown argument in 

ds and gentlemen;” and when I seek my bed, discord! I thought I was in the lobby atthe close 


» Tight my taper, | move that the House do of a long debate. Every tenth field, every tenth 


"ow adjourn.” ‘The tradesmen’s bills are swelled! furrow, (and I could not help counting,) every 
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tenth animal, and every tenth step, reminded me | 
of the Irish tithes; and when I saw a hawk swoop 
over a chicken, I thought of the Appropriation 
Bill—so I left the « ountuy. 

I have tried every thing—I have been every | 
vain. ; In the country there was no 


where, but in 


relaxation—in society po pleasure—at home nore- | 


lief. 
uotil it was dismembered—and there was no repose. 
Thad my choice, either tu go abi oad, or togo mad; 
and, upon mature deliberation, I decided upon the 
former, as the lesser evil of the two. Sol gave— 
I sold—I discharged—I paid—I packed up, and I 
planned. The last was the only postion of my 
multifarious duties not satisfactorily arranged. I 
looked at the maps, plied my compasses that I 
might compass my wishes, measured distances that 
I might decide upon my measures—planned, looked 
over the maps and planned again. 





CHAPTER Il, 


Well, as I said in my last chapter, I planned— 
and planned—but I might as well conjugate it, as 
my better half and many others agsisted—it was f 
planned, thou plannedst, he planned, we planned, 
ye planned, and they planned—and what annoyed 
me was, that I could not help considering that * the 
whole house was in a committee,” and without 
At first it was 
decided upon that we should proceed up the Rhine, 


being able.“ to report progress.” 


and not leave off paddling until we had arrived at 
Manheim, at which town I fancied that [should at 


We read all 


least be out of political distance. 


about Manheim, found out that it was a regular- | 


built town, with a certain number of inhabitants— 
with promenades, gardens, and a fine view of the 


Rhine. “ So you're going abroad—where ?” Man- | 


heim, was the reply, and all the world knew that 
we were bound to Manheim; and every one had 
something to say, or something that they had heard 
said, Manheim. “ Very nice place—Du- 
chess Dowager Stephanie—very cheap—gay in 


about 


winter—Sir Jolin St. Clair—Captain Greville— 
masters excellent’”—were the variety of changes 
rung, and all was settled but at last one unlucky 


observation raised a doubt—another tncreased—a | 


third confirmed it. “<A very dull place—German 


cookery bad for children—steam-boats from Rotter- | 


dam very bad, and often obliged to pass two nights 
on deck.” 
mittee took alarm about the children being two 
nights on deck, and it was at last decided that to 
go up to Manheim by steam-boat at 41. 9s. a-head, 


A very influential member of the com- 


and children at half-price, was not to be thought of. | 


“| wonder you don’t go to Bruges,” observed a 
committee man; “ nice quiet place—excellent mas- 
ters—every thing so cheap—I once bought eighty 
large peaches there for two franes.” 

And all the children clapped their little hands, 
and cried out for Bruges and cheap peaches. 

It was further submitted that it was convenient; 
you might go the whole of the way by water—and 
Bruges was immediately under consideration. 

“If you go to Bruges you will find it very dull,” 
observed another; “ but you'll find Mrs. Trollope 
there ; now Brussels is very little farther, and is a 
delightful place ;” 
tothe committee. 


and Brussels was also referred 


England was disjointed, never to be uited | 


ew - 


“ You won't like Brussels, but you'll meet Gra. 
tan there; there is such a mixture, and house rey 
Now [ should recommend Spa for the 
and excellent com. 
pany.” And Spa was added to the list. 

Then after a day or two came an Anti-Teutonie, 
who ratled against Germany, and Germans ; Ger. 
man towns, German travelling, and German Fren¢h, 
which was detestable; German cookery, which 
was nothing but grease. ‘* You may imagine,” 
said he, ‘and so have many more, that Germany 
is more pleasant and less expensive than France: 


is dear. 
summer; it is a beautiful spot 


but they have been disappointed, and so will you 
| be. 
St. Omer's, only thirty miles from Calais ; so con. 
venient, and very pretty.” 


Now, fora quiet place, I should recommend 


St. Omer’s, humph; very quiet, and retired, and 
no politics ; and St. Omer’s was occasionally cap. 
vassed 

« St. Omer’s !” said another who called the nen 
day, “ you'll die of ennui. Go to Boulogne; itis 
delightful; you may be there as retired or as gay 
as you please.” 

Boulogne to be taken into consideration ; many 
inquiries made, and all very satisfactory; goed 
sands and excellent jackasses for the children. 

“My dear friend, Boulogne is something like the 
King’s Bench; at least most of the people only go 

there in preference. Every body will suppos 
that you've levanted. Pray don’t go to Boulogne. 
“Why dont you go by Southampton to Havse; 
there you'll have quiet and amusement; beautiful 
country about Honfleur; scenery up the Seine 
splendid; and then you can go up to Rouen by we 
ter, rf you intend to go to Paris.” 
| Havre and Honfleur submitted to the committee. 
| But then came Dieppe, and Brest, and the env 
rons of Paris, Versailles, St. Germains, Passy, avd 
other reeommendations, in which every one part 
cular place was proved incontestably to be mor 
particularly suited to us than any other, and the 
committee set for three weeks, at the end of whici 
upon examining the mature opinions of the las 
seven days, I found them to have fluctuated as fe! 
lows: 
Monday morning, Manheim. Evening, Spa. 
Tuesday morning, Bruges. Evening, Brussels 

Wednesday morning, St. Omers’. Evening, Bot 
logne. 

Thursday morning, Havre, Evening, Honflew. 
Friday morning, Dieppe. Evening, Passy- 
Saturday morning, Versailles. Evening, at 
Germains. 

Sunday morning, Spa. Evening, Brussels. 

The fact was, that there was a trifling different? 
of opinion in the committee ; the great object af 
peared to be, and the great difficulty at the sa 
time, to find a place which could suit all parties 
that is to say, a place where there Were no politics 
plenty of gaiety, and cheap peaches. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Paddle, paddle ; splash, splash; bump, thump 
bump. What a leveller is sea-sickness; almo* 
as great a radical as death. All grades, all 
spect, all consideration are lost. The master ™! 
summon John to his assistance, but John will s 
| his master d d before he'll go to him; he has 
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taken possession of his master’s great coat, and he 
intends to keep it; he don’t care for warning. 

The nurses no longer look after the infant or 
the children, they may tumble over board; even 
the fond yearnings of the mother at last yield to the 
overwhelming sensation, and were it not for the 
mercenary Or kind-hearted assistance of those who 
have become habituated to the motion of a vessel, 
there is no saying how tragical might be the com- 


mencement of many a party of pleasure to the) 


Continent. 

«QO lauk, Mary, do just hold this child,” says the 
upper nurse to her assistant; “I do feel such a 
sinking in my stomach.” 

« Carn’t, indeed, nurse, I’ve such a rising.” 

Away hurried both of the women at once to the 
side of the vessel, leaning over and groaning hea- 
vily. As for the children they would soon have 
been past caring for, had it not been for my pro- 
tecting arms. 

Decorum and modesty, next to maternal tender- 
ness, the strongest feeling in woman, fall before the 
dire prostration of this malady. A young lady will 
incline unwittingly into the arms of a perfect stran- 
ger, and the bride of three months, deserted by her 
husband, will offer no resistance to the uncooth 
seamah, who, in his kindness, would loosen the 
laces that confine her heaving bosom. 

As for politeness, even the ancient regime of the 
noblesse of France put it in their pockets as if there 
were ageneral chaos; self is the only feeling; not 
butthat [ have seen occasional traits of good will 
towards others. I once witnessed a young lady 
smelling to a bottle of Eau de Cologne, as if her ex- 
istence depended upon it, hand it over to another 
whose state was even more pitiable, and I was re- 
minded of Sir Philip Sidney and the cup of water, 
ashe lay wounded on the field of battle, «« Thy ne- 
cessity is greater than mine.” Andif I might have 
judged from her trembling lips and pallid counte- 
nance, it was almost an equal act of heroism. 
Paddle, paddle, splash, splash, bump, thump,— 
one would really imagine that the passengers 
were so many bumps, all worked at once with the 
vessel by the same hundred horse power, for there 


were an hundred of them about me, each as sick as | 


horse. « Sic omnes,” thought I. 

Ihave long passed the ordeal, and even steam, 
and smoke, and washing-basins, and all the various 
discordant and revolting noises from those who suf- 
fer, have no effect upon my nervous system ; still 
was [doomed to torment, and was very sick indeed. 
For some tine I had been watched by the evil eyes 
fone, whom the Yankees would designate, as 
almighty ugly. He was a thin, spare man, whose 
tecost | could well have spared, for he had the 
look of a demon, and, as I soon found, was pos- 
“essed with the demon of politics. Imagine what 
[must have suffered when I found out that he was 
* button-holder to boot. Observing that I was the 
only one who was in a state to listen, he seized 
"pon me as his victim. I, whohad fled from poli- 
‘es with as much horror as others have done from 
thecholera—I, who had encountered all the mise- 
nes of steam navigation, and all the steam and ef- 
fuvia of those cabins, to find myself condemned 
with others “alike to groan—” what with King 

*pold, and William of Nassau, and the Belgian 


— SS —< 


share of the debt, and the French and Antwerp, and 
his pertinacious holding of my button. “ Shall I 
‘knock him down,” thought 1; “ he insists upon 
laying his hands upon me, why should I not lay 
_myhardsupon him?” But on second considera- 
| tion, that would not have been polite, so I made 
other attempts to get rid of him, but in vain; I 
turned the subject to far countries—the rascal had 
been every where ; at one moment he would be at 
Vienna, and discuss the German confederation—at 
another in South America, canvassing the merits 
of Bolivar and St. Martin. ‘There was no stopping 
him, his tongue was like the paddle of a steam- 
boat, and almost threw as much spray in my face. 
At last I threw off my coat, which he continued to 
hold in his hand by the third button, and threw my- 
self into one of the cribs appropriated to passen- 
gers, wishing him a good night. He put my coat 
down in the crib beneath, and as he could no longer 
hold the button, he laid hold of the side of the erib, 
and continued his incessant clack. At last I turned 
my back to him, and made no answer, upon which 
he made a retreat, and when I awoke next morning, 
I found that he was too ill to spout politics, al- 
though as he progressed he spouted what was 
quite as bad. 

Par parenthese, he was a great liar, and as he 
drew a long bow when he was able to talk, so did 
/he prove along shot when he was sea-sick. Con- 
found the fellow, I think I see him now—there he 
stood, a tall gaunt misery, about the height of a 
workhouse pump, and the basin was on the floor 
of the cabin, nearly three feet from his two feet; 
without condescending to stoop, or to sit down, or 
to lift up the basin, so as to lessen the distance, he 
poured forth a parabola, ‘ quod nunc describere” had 
just as well be omitted. I shall dismiss this perse- 
cuting demon, by stating, that he called himself a 
baron, the truth of which I doubted much ; that he 
was employed by crowned heads, which I doubted 
still more. On one point, however, I had little 
doubt, although he did not enter upon the subject, 
(and his tongue to a great degree confirmed it,) 
that he was a Chevalier d’Industrie. 

“T am rid of him, thank God,” exclaimed I, as 
I went on deck to breathe a little fresh air, having 
lighted ny cigar in the stewarts berth asI ascended. 
The first objects which attracted my attention, were 
a young gentleman and lady, the former standing 
by the latter, who was sitting in a pensive position, 
with her elbow leaning on the gunnel. She was 
in deep mourning, and closely veiled. 

« And how does the beautiful Maria find herself 
this morning?” said the young gentleman, leaning 
over her with his hand on the rail tosupport himself. 

The beautiful Maria! How was it possible not 
to be attracted by such a distinguishing appellation? 
The beautiful Maria! Ithought of Sterne’s Maria, 
and the little dog with a string, and I trimmed my 
ear like a windsail inthe tropics to catch the soft re- 
sponding, and most assuredly, in my imugination, 
melodious vibration of the air which would succeed. 

At last there wasareply. “Oh! tollol!” And 
that in any thing but a melodious voice. “Oh! 
tol lol!” what a bathos! The beautiful Maria, 
whom in my imagination I had clothed with all the 
attributes of sentirhent and delicacy, whom I had 








conjured up as a beau ideal of perfection, replies 
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in a hoarse voice with, “Oh! tol, lol!” Down she 
went like the English funds in a panie—down she 
went to the zero of a Doll Tearsheet, and down I 
went again into the cabin. Surely this is a world 
of disappointment. 
Perhaps I was wrong ; 
very beautiful with the voice of a peacock; she 
might also have the plumage—but no, that is im- 
possible; she must from her sex have been a pea- 
hen. At all events, if not very beautiful she was 
very sick. [I left the beautiful Maria screeching 
: Ifthe young gentleman were to 


she might have been 


over the gunnel. 


repeat tie same question now, thought I, the beau- | 


tiful Maria will hardly answer, “ Oh! tol, lol !” 


It was very cold on deck, blowing fresh from the | 


East. 1 never heard any one give a satisfactory rea- 


son why a west wind should be warm, and an east | 


Wind cold in latitude 50 deg. N. It is not so in the 
tropics when the east wind follows the rarefacation 
occasioned by the sun. Yet does not Byron say; 


“'Tis the land of the east, ’tis the clime of the sun.” 
Certainly our east winds are not all poetical. 

“Very cold, sir,” said I, addressing a round 
faced gentleman in a white great coat, who rested 
his chin and his two hands upon a thick cane. 
You are fortunate in not being sea-sick.” 

I beg your pardon, I am not fortunate. I[ am 
worse than sea-sick, for] want to be sea-sick and 
can’t. 
days, since that confounded Reform Bill?” 

Politics again, thought 1; what the devil has sea- 
sickness to do with the Reform Bill?) Mercy on 


me, when shall I be at peace? 


I do believe every thing ts changed now-a- 


“ There certainly 
has been some change,” observed I. 

“Change, sir! yes, every thing changed. Eng- 
Jand of 1815isno more like merry England of olden 
time, than I am Itke Louis the Fourteenth—ruined, 
sir,every class suffering, sir—badly ruled, sir.” 
“ Things are much cheaper.” 

“Much cheaper! Yes, sir, but what’s the good 
of things being cheap when nobody has any money 
to purchase with? 
dear. It’s a melancholy discovery, sir, this steam.” 

“ Melancholy just now tothose who are on board, 

and suffering, I grant.” 


Pooh, nonsense ! 


melancholy to those on shore, 
sir; the engines work while man looks on and 
starves. 
thrown out of employment, while foreigners reap 
the benefit; we 
cheaper rate ; 


sell them our manufactures ata 
we clothe them well, sir, at the ex- 
pense of our own suffering population. But is this 


all, sir? Oh, no!” 


| a season of alarm and dread ? 


——s 
more lugubrious note: he shook his head, and afi, 
a pause he recommenced. ‘“ England is no longer 
priest-ridden, sir; but she is worse, she is law-ri), 
den. Noman is safe without a lawyer at his ¢, 
bow, making over to him a part of his annual jy 
come to secure the remainder. And then there; 
Brougham. But, sir, isthatall? Oh, no!” 
This third “ oh, no,”” was more melancholy tha 
the preceding, but I considered that my COMpanion 
must have nearly exhausted his budget of miserie 
and was curious to ascertain what would come ney 
‘What, is there more, sir?” inquired I. 
“More sir. Yes, sir, plenty more. I ask you 
whether even the seasons have not changed in oy 
unhappy country; have we not summer with ung. 
sual, unexampled heat, and winters without cold; 
when shall we see the mercury down below siny 
What is summer by 
Does not the cho 
lera come in as regularly as green peas—terrifying 
us to death whether we die of itor not? Of whe 


degrees again? never, sir. 


| advantage are the fruits of the earth so bountifulh 
bestowed—have they not all been converted ing 


W ho dares to drink a light summer wine 
And, in the winter, sir, are we better of! 


| poisons ? 
now? 


Instead of the wholesome frosts of olden days, pu 


wrong ; 


| 


They might just as well be | 


Country ruined, sir; p ople miserable— | 


| 


And here the gentleman dropped his chin again | 


upon his hands, and looked ve ry woeful indeed. 
After a few seconds he resumed. 

“We are dismembered, sir; ruined by faction. 
Society 1s disintegrated by political animosities; 
thousands have retreated from the scene of violence 
and excitement, to find peace in a foreign land.” 

I groaned an assent. “ Ay, sir, and thousands 
will follow, withdrawing from the country its re- 
sources, circulating millions which enrich other na- 
tions, and avoidigg their own share of the national 
burdens, which fall still heavier upon those who 
remain. But is that all, sir? 

This second “oh, no!” 


yee 


Oh, no 


was pronounced in a 


rifying the air and the soil, and bracing up ow 
nerves, what have we but the influenza, which lass 
us for four months, and the spasmodic cough whieh 
fills up the remainder ofthe year? Iam no grum 
bler, sir, [ hate and abhor any thing like compla 
ing, but this Twill say, that the world has bees 
turned upside down; that every thing has govt 
that peace has come to us unattended ly 
plenty; that every body is miserable ; and that 
vaccination and steam, which have been laude 
as blessings, have proved the greatest of all pos 
ble curses, and that there is no chance of a retum 


- ? 


to our former prosperity; unless we can set fire 


our coal mines, and re-introduce the small-po. 
But, sir, the will of Heaven be done, I shall say # 
more, I don’t wish to make other people unhappy, 
but pray don’t think, sir, I’ve told you all. Oh, no 

At this Jast “oh, no!” my companion laid his 
face down upon his knuckles and was silent. | 
once more soughtthe deck, and preferred to encour 
ter the east wind. “ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
thou art not so unkind,’ soliloquized I, as Looked 
over the bows, and perceived that we were clos 
to the pile entrance of the harbor of Ostend. Tet 
minutes afterwards there was a cessation of paddle, 


|} paddle thump, thump, the stern-fast was throw! 
}on the quay, there was a rush on board of comm 


saires, with their reiterated cries, accompanied 
with cards thrust into your hands, “ Hovel de 
Jains, Monsieur.” “ Hotel Waterloo, Monsieur: 
‘* Hotel Belle-vue.” +‘ Hotel Bedford, Monsieur. 
‘ Hotel d’Angleterre,” ad infinitum—and then thert 
was the pouring out of Noah's Ark, with their cou 
tenances wearing a most paradoxical appearance 
for they evidently showed that they had had quilt 
enough of water, and, at the same time, that they 
required agreat deal more. Llooked atmy childre® 
as they were hoisted up from the ladies cabin 0” 
afler another, and upon examination I decided that 
the Hotel des Bains would be the most approprial 
.o their condition, so there we went. 
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MY BROTHER’S WIFE. 


BY C. DAPONTE. 
$ 
i 


Turre was loud revelry in my father’s house 
whenl arrived from Europe, after a residence there 
ofnearly seven years. As Il approached the dwel- 
ling of any loved progenitor, the light that shone 
from every window filled me with astonishment— 
and when I entered there was that in the appear- 
ance of the domestic which told me I had arrived 
inopportunely. 

But the mystery was soon explained—a lovely 
maid for whose sake I had left my country and de- 
voted more than six years of incessant toil was on 
the eve of marriage—and to whom was she about 
toconnect herself? ‘To iy own brother, at least 
the domestics told me so, and I was idiot enough to 
listen to their story. I had scarcely been made ac- 


Bquainted with the so called facts when a fond |‘ ; ' at to 
‘ignominous flight; and justice, what the world 


mother’s arms encircled me—a venerable father’s 
blessing was pronounced more plainly from his 
eyes than from his lips—a sister cried for joy at 
my return and [I should have felt more than happy 
but that my inind was poisoned by the story of my 
deepand heartfelt loss. 
loved can judge the feelings that I entertained 
S towards the destroyer of my peace. Ihad loved 


The man who once has 


fervently and had supposed that every affection of 
I had built | 


my heart was ardently returned. 
abarrier between myself and her I loved—I, who 
had vowed I never would connect myself with one 
whose heart could beat responsive to my own until 
[had attained the power to gratify each wish that 


. i aa | 
she might form—yes, to anticipate her very 


thoughts. ‘That barrier I had surmounted; the 
task was difficult but I had striven hard, and had 
surmounted it. And what was now my recom- 
pense for years of toil ? 
up my heart” was lost to me forever. 


robber been another than the offspring of the being | 


that gave me birth I should have stained the earth 
with blood, my soul withecrime. But I thank heav- 
en l restrained mnyself, [did not murder him. He 
came to me, that brother came to me, he said “I 
have engaged a groomsman but now that you are 
here Ieould not wed unless you stood beside me, 
indmore especially because you.” I could hear no 
more—he was about to tell me of my devotion for 
his destined bride, to boast, to glory in his treach- 
fry and shame, his cool calm, countenance, his 
‘merous ardour told the tale to well. 1 siezed him 
by the throat, : madness, and the consciousness of 
blighted hopes thrilled through my pulses, and my 
"ain was bursting with despair. 


What was it then to me that he was Sampson- 
like in strength? Had the great Hercules himself 
been there, my rage had overpowered him. Yes, 
M excess of fury did I east him to the earth; | 
placed my foot upon his powerless breast and 
brayed to see his dying agony; and as his breath- 
ng Came convulsively and quick I bent across him 
“my ears might drink the final evidence of his 
*tistence, And faint and fainter grew his breath, 


his heart’s pulse ceased to beat, and I stuod up and 
laughed. Yes, ike ademon I exulted in the ruin 
I had made. But was I satisfied? No, for I 
craved her death. And there she came, clad in the 
smiles of joy and innocence—I must have been the 
incarnate fiend himself to have injured her ; Llooked 
one instant on her and the current of my blood 
seemed changed. There is a majesty in virgin 
purity that awes the vilest thought. My brother 
lay before us, breathless, senseless; she looked 
upon his form, she turned her eyes on me, one long 
loud shriek she gave, and threw her maniac form 
upon his body. And I, what did I then? The 
consciousness of guilt, the dread of looking on that} 
maiden again quite masteredme. I fled; yes, like 
a coward criminal | sought to bafile justice by an 


calls justice did pot overtake me. Butcould I“ fly 
from thought?” Could I forget I was a fraticide ? 
Were not those forms, my murdered brother and 
his destined wife forever present tomy mind’s eye ? 
and even in dreams the blackened vision of that 
strangled brother was still before me, and the fair 
face of a young maiden, half imploring, half re- 
proaching, flitted by my couch and wakes me in 
an agony ofdread. But the great “ Bard of Avon’’ 
has said that “ All’s well that ends well,” and if 
some unfortunate individual has had patience to go 
through the horrors of my story I trust he will not 
object to its developement. 

The influence of passion ofien subjects men to 
whole years of misery, for acts committed at its 
dictates in as few moments ; and thus might I have 
committed, and for years thought Lhad been guilty 


«“ Where Ihad carnered | of a crime for which whole years of penance could 
4 + ‘ = ; 


And had the | 


not atone, and which my life time could not have 
blotted from my memory. 
Three vears was I an outcast on the earth: I 


‘cared not for the thoughts of individuals, reckless 


‘conscience lknew no moments of rest. 


of public censure I plunged into the worst excess 
of dissipation. She who I loved, for whom I had 
cast off the natural inaction of my disposition, was 
lost to me forever, for Icould not, guilty of a broth- 
er’s death approach her: 1 dreaded to behold a 
wasted form, a pallid face, and eyes that lacked 
their lustre ; and more than all I feared to hear her 
say, thisis thy work. But heaven at length relent- 
ed, and for my crime, if that can be a crime, com- 
initted in insanity, considered me sufliciently chas- 
tised. A stranger ina foreign land, friendless and 
penniless, racked by the chidings of a sleepless 
But whe 
would bear the harrowness of thought: 
«“ When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin?” 

And the cowardly thought of rushing unpre- 
pared into the presence of a judge to whom [ 
was aware I had already given offence took 
full possession of my thoughts and I reselyéd 
to end my misery in this world by entailing on My- 
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self a whole eternity of woe. 


slight acquaintance. I asked him for a drachm of 
Prussic acid and was retiring with it when he called 


me back : I had almost forgotten what I was strie® 


ly charged not to forget, said he, I was desired by 
a lady, who, says she has wavelied many thousand | 
miles to find you, to deliver you a letter; as he | 
spoke he produced the paper to which he had 
alluded. 


forgot to circulate ; it bore my mother’s signature : 


oh, what on earth can equal in affection the endur- | 
A father’s | 


ing love of woman for her offspring. 
love is stern, relentless, justice: buta 
that justice, tempered by mercy. My 


I broke it open and for a period my blood | 


mother's is | 
mother | 


With this intention 
I entered the store of a druggist in the city where | 
at that time I resided and with whom I had some 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 


| 


! 


wrote me— ‘“‘My own dear Walter, I thank Provi- | 


dence that [ have now some trace of you. Three 
years, three years of bitterness, three years while 
hope deferred made my heart sick have I devoted 
to the search—My son, the latest issue of my wor- 
Shipped husband, will younot come to me? Will 
you not? I know you will, you cannot, dare not 
break a mother’s heart, the heart of one who glad- 
dens in the thought that she is near you and then 
desponds because she dare not hope so great a joy 
is yet in store for her, as folding you within her 
arms. 
to bring you to her, letnot the voice of one who now 
has loved, yes doated on you for ten years, whose 


sighs since the sad day you parted have disturbed | 


the silent, whose tears have flowed so freely that 


. ° . ° { 
she now exclaims in all the desolation of despair—” 


Alas alas, mine agony forbids that I should weep. 
“ Let not her voice, her sighs, her tears be unre- 
garded. Walter, a woman can judge best woman’s 
heart. I tell you that her fondness could not be ex- 
ceeded. Neverhave I or she or any one imagined 
the reason of vour extraordinary departure. Your 
brother from whom on his recovery” 

Could [ read more? [sank upon my knees and 
if the thanks I breathed to heaven that day was not 
heard by our eternal maker then has sincerity no 
claim to mercy. I began, however, after the ex- 
citement of my feelings had subsided and I read 
again—*“ Your brother from whom, on his recovery 
we had expected to receive an explanation of the 
extraordinary scene which Emily had witnessed, 
refused to speak upon the subject, and having 
postponed his marriage for a year he wedded the 
sister of your Emily, to whom he was to have been 
married at your arrival. Need [ say more than 
this to you? A father waits to hold you to his 





But even if a mother’s prayers lack power | 








breast, a brother and a sister wait to see their pride, 
I wait, your mother waits tosee her latest offspring | 
and your Emily, she lives but in the hope of dwel- 
ling once again upon the music of a voice upon 
which alone she doats.” | 

What were tome my years of suffering ? I wept, | 
yes, like a boy I wept—but they were tears of joy | 
I shed, and never was a heart relieved as mine was | 
by that shower of tears! It seemed as if the night | 
that for three years had pressed upon my heart was 
then removed. My story is almost done—I’m not | 
an old man yet and Emily has just been reading 
this to her mamma, I mean my mother and a young 
whole souled little fellow is weeping because he 
ees his grandmother cry. 


An Appeal. 


BY PROSPER M. WETMORE. 


Ye worshippers of glory 
Who bathe the earth in blood, 
And launch proud names for an after age 
Upon the crimson flood. 
Pause in your march of terror! 
Wo hovers o’er your path; 
Madness, despair, and death await 
The conflict’s gathering wrath ! 
Think yea throne will prosper, 
A nation’s glory rise, 


When your bark is borne by a people's tean 


And wafted by their sighs? 
Look to the peaceful dw elling 
Of the peasant and his race; 
There’s joy around that lowly hearth, 
There’s rapture on each face. 
That brow with snow is whitened, 
Those eyes with age are dim; 
But his face is bright atthe twilight hour, 
As he joins the evening hymn. 
For his children there are smiling, 
What a blessed sight it is 
To sit in the shades of a pleasant eve, 
And gaze on a scene like this! 
Two manly youths are standing 
Beside their father’s chair, 
And a maiden’s face, all loveliness, 
Shines like a sunbeam there. 
A mother's placid features 
Are in that circle found, 
And her bosom warms with a thrill of joy 
As she fondly looks around. 
On through the paths to glory, 
Ye mighty conquerers! 
The trumpet’s voice has summoned forth 
Your legions to the wars! 
Rush on through fields of carnage, 
And tread on earth the foe! 
Where’er your banners float above, 
Let your sabres flash below! 
Yet stay your march to greatness, 
Your breath has been a fate ! 
Where is the peaceful cottage now 
Its hearth is desolate! 
Upon that door no longer. 
The twilight shadows fall ; 
In ashroudless grave the old man sleeps 
Beneath the ruined wall. 
Ye tore away his strong ones— 
On the battle field they lie ; 
The mother pined in her grief away, 
And laid her down to die. 
That form of seraph sweetness, 
Where the eye enraptured gazed, 
Is a pitious wreck, in its loveliness 
For the lost one’s brain is crazed. 
"T were better she were sleeping 
Within the silent tomb ; 
For never more to her frenzied eye 
The flowers of life shall bloom ! 
And these are mong the trophies 
That build you up a name— 
With blood and tears, ye conquerors! 
Ye purchase empty fame. 
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HUNTING. 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
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ys 
‘Tae weather was hot as Tartarus. Every body 
that could raise the wind, was off to the Licks, 
Harrodsburg, or the Springs. No clients came, 
and searcely a friend, to break the solitude of my 
Ofice. At length my tailor came, bringing with 


jasttwelve months. Afflictions come not singly ; 
and my shoemaker handed in an account of boots 
and pumps that I had kicked out uselessly at the 
My landlord demanded 
rent; and [knew my landlady’s eyes would sparkle 
with delight if I were to present her with the fifty 
dollars, or such a matter,—that I happened to be in 
arrears. These things ruffled the enamel of my 
temper; and my amiability was fast giving way 
tomore unlovely feelings. 


What shall l do ? was the question, which J put 
tomy ingenuity one morning. I had some thoughts 
of taking the benefit of the act, but pride revolt- 
ed. Many golden schemes floated mistily before 








my imagination, and then dissolved away in 
smoke, The only means of escape from uegrel 
ble ruin, which struck me as being within the 
compass of my energies, was this—to get married | 
toanheiress and pay of all my old scores with the | 
smallend of her dowry. After thinking about | 
this scheme for a while, I really became quite en- 
chanted with it. Houses, lands, friends, domestic 
comforts and the whole host of the et ceteras of 
matrimony, rose before me—and in anticipation, I 
fancied myself the monarch of all I surveyed. 

While I was immersed deeply in the midst of 
these pecuniary speculations, my friend Bill Reck- 
less called on me. We had a long interview ; the 
result of which was that we would follow the fash- 
ion of the times, and escape from the hot walls and 
‘ust, which make summer in a city so insufferable. 
0 me, this project seemed almost providential. | 
Now, thought I, my destiny hangs on a pivot. If 
inthe course of my peregrinations, it shall please 
he fates to place me in the vicinity of an heiress, 1 | 
hall strike for matrimony. 

Islept very comfortably that night ; and dream- 
i about making love, black eyes, etc., until it 
‘ts broad day light. At10 o’clock, I found my- 
elf on the back seat of the “ David Crockett” 
lage, bound for . 

I fear Bill found me a dull companion. I was 
dlely intent on fancying scenes, in which I played 
‘ery conspicuous part. Now I would suppose 
yself the lord of the handsomest lady hereabouts, 
nd the envy of some of my quondam bachelor | 
"ends. Again—but what signify day dreams ? | 
ll come to my main purpose at once, which isa 
“" narration of facts, or my name is not Bob | 
arshand, nor my veracity unimpeachable. 
The first morning of our existence at the 














‘ions of the sex. 
and added that she had a dash of coquetry in her 


although it leaped to my throat several times, as 
the sight of some earthly houries sinote my vision. 
[am no fool in love, as I hope to prove before I 
reach the last sentence of my story, and therefore 
Jid not choose to fall into a fatal passion before suns 
set. Itseems to me that the nights were made 
for gallants and maidens; for then, the earth being 
shut out, they can the more readily forget it, and 
enjoy a forestate of heavenly existence, which is 
mutual love, asl understand it. [never knew a 
sensible man who would peril his happiness on 
the effect he could produce while the sun was 
within the horizon. Girls are peculiarly sensitive 
while the stars are looking down on thein; and 
would not give one interview under Venus, for 
fifty in the eye of the god of day. The dinner bell 
rung. The lengthy table was soon filled up by a 
swarm of persons who represented the physioge 
nomical peculiarities of every clime. At any oth- 
er time, I would have been delighted with the op- 
portunity presented to me for speculating on the 
indications of character which the various counte- 
nances afforded. But I must confess that I was 
inmovably fixed in my purposes of falling in love 
if possible with some heiress, and threw but one 
cursory glance over the heads of about fifty gentle- 
men. At length, my eye fell upon a fellow of 
dark complexion, black eyes and hair, who sported 
a pair of whiskers that made him look as ferocious 
as Mars himself. The reason why this fellow 
presented a paramount claim to my attention, was 
not tobe found in his whiskers, but rather in his 
enviable proximity to a beautiful lady on bis left. 
She looked to me about twenty years of age ; the 
veil of lashes which shaded her full, large, lustrous 
black eye would occasionally be lifted up, and it 
would settle for amoment most beamingly on her 
gallant’s whiskers, I thought ;—and then, a smile 
of exquisite beauty would wave her lips in a 
manner that would have secured the devotion of 
Hogarth. I totally forgot the ostensible purpose 
for which I had taken my seat at the table, untl I 
was blessed by the same lady with an illumination 
from her eyes, which gave ine so severe a shock as 
to cause the fork in my hand to drop from my 
nerveless grasp on iny plate. The noise awaken- 
edme; and I commenced the business of filling 
my mouth, Before I left the table, 1 concluded 
that if her property was worth as much as I deter- 
mined to extort as the price of my hand and affec- 
tions, that I would prevail on her to exchange her 
name, whatever it might be, for that which I meant 
to give currency to. 

After dinner, IT asked Bill if he had noticed her, 
I have—or, at least, had—great faith in his opin- 
He answered me aflirmatively 


Prings, was spent in reconnoitering the surround- }composition, which a man of address might ren- 
§ scenery, and in making observations on the | der essentially serviceable to himsell. Coqnettes, 


"pany present. I kept my heart in its place, 
| 6 


said he, would not effect the demolition of hearts 
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I was as unhappy as a jealoys 


—_ - - He ——-——-- --- ~ 
which is attributed to them, if men understand! own rights, and did not once suppose that] Was 
them. Coquetry ts necessary to women ; itis their bothering myself about something to which he had 
shield. and thev have a right to use it in self de- paramount claims. 

fence. But you can easily discover where itis a man could be, until l saw the company returning 
passion: it only becomes such in those with whom [placed myself against a tree, and gathered the 
self-esteem is large and benevolence is smalff] members of my body into what I considered a very 


These women are always fond of dominion, and if} 
men are fools, they soon become the coquette’s 
slaves. All coquettes have vanity, and the skilful | 
man will make such use of this weakness as to 
disarm the lady of her terrible powers. 


of the assault which I see 


E vive you 
this advice im advance 
you premeditate on the lady about whom you have 
hurried yourself into such a precocious fever. I, 
should have added, before this, that my frend Bill | 
is a phrenologist, and, of course, knows all about 
female character from the bumps which they wear | 
in the neighborhood of their puffs. 

Bill met an 
who had preceded us in his arrival just one day. 

that the lady about whom I 
was the d: wughter of a gentle- 


| 
iequaintance during the afternoon 
From him [ learned 
Was so interested, 
man, whom he pointed out to us, from 
Kentucky. He from 
could understand, 





county 
what he 
the daughter’s name was Mrs. 
Smith, a young widow, who was just out of he r| 
weeds. This was all fair enough for nry purpose, 
although I always had a groundless fear of widows 
However she was rich and beautiful, and they in 
all conscience, are as much asa reasonable man 
ought toexpect. Imade up my mind forthwith to| 
attack her, and if possible to conclhirde a treaty of | 
amity and peace before I left the spot. 


was rich; and, 


Towards evening I saw her, in company with 
several other ladies, and the whiskered gentleman 
who, misgiv- 
ings astothe practicability of the scheme I had re- 
solved on. She tripped over the green sward 
like a fairy ; her form was a combination of splen- 
dors, and was altogether, a very fit support for the 
peerless, head above it. But her gallant’s scrupu- 
lous attention to her was utterly inexplicable ; ; there 
was no reconciling them with my own determina- 
tionsin that way. And then, he had the ad-| 
vantage of a longer acquaintance, and for what I 
knew, might be an accepted suitor. As these va- 
garies rolled over my mind,1 felta very uncom- 
fortable amount of agony. If he had nstdoalonsd ) 
I considered myself safe from his interference ; 
for 1 could hold no man my superior in the partic- 
ular of wining hearts, if he were sucha carrica- 
ture of the genus, dandy, as he appeared to be. 
The longer I thought of him, and the possible rela- 
tions existing between the lady and himself, the 
more meanly [esteemed him. At last, I began to 
hate him, and could see nothing in his exterior 
which could recommend him to the notice of such 
a divinely endowed being as I fancied her to be. 


I candidly confess, caused me some 





too, 





Every man has a rightto his own property; but 
it is astonishing what an interest we frequently take 
in that which belongs to others. I had worked 
myself up into a feverish state of anxiety about a 
lady, who was an utter stranger to me, and, for. 
any thing [ knew tothe contrary, the property, so 
far as the affections could make her, of another. | 
In my hallucinations, i fancied that the gentleman 
with whiskers was interfering with some of my | 


| for it as they please. 


interesting attitude, and awaited their Approach 
with becoming philosophy. As they@ame op, ; 
burst of } aughter ‘attracted my attention. A thougiy 
came over me that perhaps I was the subject of it 
and their enjoyment altogether at my expense, | 
grew mad, and ground my teeth with but litsle alk. 
viation to my exasperated feelings. left the tree, 
and wheeled off ina direction from them. Why 
fools vanity sometimes makes of the best of ys! 
[had no business to suppose that b, anknown 
them, was an object of regard ; and yet my om 
consequence was uppermost in my thoughts mm tha 
moment, and I eould conceive of no other incite. 
ment to their mirthfalness, inasmuch as my jed. 
ousy prevented the supposition that the wit of the 
whiskered gentleman had elicited it. 

I nursed my wrath, until the bel? sunimonedss 
to the tables again. I felt quite hopeless, as the 
| pretty widow approached a seat leaning on the 
arm of him of the exquisite whiskers. Really,i 


| Y pear me of what little appetite I had on enter 


ing the apartment; and I did nothing but indulges 
| variety of unatntable suspicions, and sip tea by the 
spoonful. I was tortured balf to death, and nota 
ray of consolation beamed over the darkened pro 
pect by which I was surrounded. Its very singe 
lar how persons of tolerable sense, will sufe 
themselves to be bedeviled by fancies that are wt 
But snch is the melancholy fatuiy 
and the metaphysical may accout 
[ am sure I sha}} not troubdke 
myself about it. To the ideai [have given myt 
votion ; but for the metaphysical I have but Bu 
chell’s word, and itis significant—fudge ! 


After tea, Bill and myself took a walk out inthe 
light of the moon. I told him of all my thoughts, 
and he laughed outright at me. This at first 
gravated my feelings, but soon effected their mit 
gation ; for it assured me Ehad not been unfortt 
nate, but simply foolish. My heart was rid of t 
nrountain of trouble, and I began to breath the a 
of heaven freely. I now sammoned fortitude, dis 

-arded suspicion, and determined on a conquest 
spite of the efforts of him, who I very gratuitou! 
looked upon as a rival. 


based on faets ! 
of the species ; 


By the time we had finished our walk and retur 
ed, a dance had been got up. We entered the apa 
ment, and Bill’s friend introduced us to several * 


dies, but not to the one on whom I had set ™ 
heart. She was standing at the other extrem mity @ 


the room, and her shade was along side of her 
I fear the lady I had been trying to entertain not 
ed my mental absence, and put me down as a mee 
ber of that to-be-avoided tribe, know among 
as bores. 

‘Can you te!l me the name of that tall gentle 
man in whiskers, who is so particularly attentivt 
tothe beautiful lady beside him?” I inquired a 
Miss Gaylark, a lady that I had some previous ® 
quaintance with. 

“No, sir. He is a splendid gentleman, ishe not” 
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I Was : . 
e had [did not ask her for comments on his exterior 
ealous splendors, and could not thank her for volunteering. 
whine « He looks like an Ostrogoth,” said I, before I 
ed the had time to consider the effect my speech might 
aver possibly have in causing herto form an unfavora- 
proach Ie dle opinion of myself. 
eon. [offer rmy hand for the dance, and we of 
hough course, changed the subject of conversation. I en- 
et of it tertained her hy a prodigious show of knowledge 
nse, | on the difficult subjects of waltzing, minutes, cotil- 
le alle. lions, and promenades ;— and into my disquisition 
re tree, on the last named subject, I contrived to whip an 
Wha Mee episode on the effect of moonlight on a sensitive 
of us! heart, for the purpose of developing some of her 
own p AE romance. At the conclusion of a peroration, which 
nV OW [fatter myself was most happy, I discovered that 
; in tht Me wy partner had entirely failed to appreciate my 
incite ME eloquence, and stood silently gazing on me with 
ry. jeal parted lips and opened fingers, looking like a petre- 
tof the IE faction. The dance commenced, and I was ex- 
honorated fram any further colloquial efforts, for 
awhile. I was soon deeply engrossed with some 
oad profeund speculations onthe nature of a lady’s 
" nerves, which admit of the twinkling motion that 
eally.2 their feet assume to the seund ot music, and which 
ap so exceedingly irresistible to a man of acute sen- 
sibility. 
dulges 


Idid not get an introduction to the widow, as she 
vanished in company with her gallant, from the 


a by the 













nd nota 
ed pre Mm shortly after the dancing commenced. 

jo Every thing went on gaily; and every body 
4 ad seemed toenjoy themselves very much, and certain- 


lydid, unless, like myself, their countenances fail- 


are tt ‘ ; : 
Fatui edto mirror the thoughts and feelings which were 
persk passing over their minds. ‘To tell the truth, not- 


accoutt : ‘ ‘ . 
: withstanding Miss Gaylaik, my partner, wasa 


t trouble ‘ ‘ 
1 my de MY Pretty and sprightly girl, I felt very vapory 
st Bel while the company continued to move to the sound 


of the violin. Some pleasant sallies were made 
nd duly responded to: but dullness, with me at 


muh least, had the mastery. As Ihave no notion of de- 
houghis, viating into dullness, [ will pass over the occurren- 
t first ¢ HiRes of the dance in silence. 


) the citations I made, tothem. After Miss Gaylark’s 
fancy had assumed the proper degree of excite- 
meut, I became silent. Ihave an extreme flexibil- 
ity of muscle, and can look any thing. I know 
Miss Gaylark thought my eyes were peculiarly 
expressive of sofiness, for 1 saw the reflection 
glimmering in her own. I will not dwell on the 
character of the expressions which gave eloquence 
to her countenance, although our tongues were 
mute. It was what is called the voice of feeling, 
though it took long practice to rendcr ine us nata- 
ral as I was. 

“ How beautiful!” said I as we entered the 
shadow of a forest of trees over which the music 
of a stream was wafted. ‘And what a contrast 
between the glare of the moon and the shade of 
these trees! The contrast between the shadow of 
a dark eye, and the soft light of a blue one !” 

“Yougrow quite poetical. Your simile is ex- 
cellent,” said Miss Gaylark, who is a judge of such 
matters. 

‘| would be the most stoical 6f worldlings Miss, 
if I were not poetical under the circumstances in 
which I most blessedly exist at present. To what 
part of the world of thought does your mind rove 
at such scenery as this ?” 

“When alone, I dwell on the days of lang syne ; 
when in company, I strive to anticipate the future.” 

“ Delightful occupations,” said]. “ You remind 
me of averse which is either in Shelley or Cole- 
ridge ; you can inform me which, for | have really 
forgotten. Itruns thus: 


When the moonlight sleeps on the mountain's 
side, 
And a shadow rests on the vale, 
The spirit away o’er the past will ride, 
And recall the scenes of its early pride, 
And list to memory’s tale.” 


“ Beautiful !” said Miss Gaylark ; “ and I think 
Shelley is its author.” 

“ Very probably,” said L. 

I have a great aptitude at extemporaneous speak- 
ing ;—and the verse I quoted, and which enhanced 














reir Mite A walk was proposed and agreed on. I offered 

unfortt yarm to Miss Gaylark and led the way, while 

: rid of Billand his friend with their ladies, followed. It 
h the sr fasten o’elock, and the moon was shining high in 

jude, d¢ Mitheheavens. The far hills were enveloped ina 

nquest" Binisty curtain of light, while every leaf near us | 
tuitousl} ~ 


lung bright reflections as the soft night breeze play- 
duponthem. Ifelt like making love—if the idea 
D a mechanical process be no heathenish and in- 
Imissable, when speaking of the creation of the 


\d returi 
he apart 









-veral | MMos etherial of passions. If the widow had been 
| set ™! BePntering beside me instead of Miss Gaylark, the 
remity “ MP*ssion would undoubtedly have assumed domin- 


le of het. 
rin notle 
sa melt 
rong me? 





“over mein a manner sufficiently involuntary 
have pleased the most ideal of roinanticists. | 
‘tt was, I resolved on having love; and as it 
ould not rise spontaneously on account of the 
cupancy of my heart’s sanctuary by another 






















ll gentle tol, I was forced to make it, and to work I went. 

attenti"(M™ lbegan a colloquy by expatiating on the beau- 
juired é of the moonlit scenery around us, and man- | 
vious Hd my discourse so adroitly as to make many | 


‘uplets which I quoted, appear to follow as the | 


st natural things in the world, while, in reality, 
ad : 
apted my remarks, which were but prefaces to | 


+ 






ad 
she no 


the reputation of Shelley in Miss Gaylark’s esti- 
mation, isbut a specimen of my tact in that line. 
I am too modest to claim any thing which I throw 
off in this way, and usually give them to some of 
our modern poets, satisfied with the reputation I 
acquire as an apropos quoter of what is beautiful 
and sublime inthe thoughts of other men. 

“« Music is the only thing wanting to make a com- 
plete paradise of this place,” said Miss Gaylark ; 
‘and I wish it was possible to import and preserve 
nightingales.” 

“ Capital idea,” said I. “ But, Hark! you can 
hear the murmuring of the brook ; and, as I live, 
Ican catch the tones of vocal music in the distance 
before us. Some nightingale of a lady, I presume ; 
suppose we move towards it.—Do you not sing ?”’ 

“ Never without the accompaniment of the piano.” 

“ Oh, Miss Gaylark, I will do any thing for you, 
if you willtreat me with asong. I know you can 
sing—I see it in your countenance. Now, grant 
my prayer, and I will die for you—or,”—taking 
her hand and hushing my voice to a whisper—“ If 
it please you more, will live for you.” 
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I fancy my action was most dramatic ; for it pro- 
duced a great effect on her to whom it was addres- 
sed. ‘he carnation coursed her cheek, and her 
eyelid drooped ; and really forthe momeut I forgot 
the widow, and felt like prostrating myself at the | 
feet of the beautiful being before me. ‘There was) 
astirring among the leaves behind us, and I drop- 
ed her hand. 

How hateful it is to be disturbed, just when you 


are about realizing some of J surdreams of earthly 


bliss! I must have been born under the influence 


of some malign planet, for f have been on the eve | 


of making nineteen declarations, and at every time | 


something has occurred to prevent me. 
‘¢ Where are the rest of the company 2?” asked 


Miss Gaylark, looking around, 
“They are approaching” said I 
“Approaching! Why I thought they were be- 
hind us. Really, Mr. Harshand, you have been 
so interesting, that you have quite turned my head | 


' 


around, and [ have lost the power of determining 
the course Lam pumsuing.” 

Some persons now drew nigh; and my disap-| 
pointment was excruciating, when, instead of the | 
company from which Miss Gaylark and myself had | 
strayed, I discovered the widow and the fellow | 
with whiskers! They passed to the right of us. 
[ thought itlooked very suspicions, that they should | 


be wandering about alone in the woods at that 
hour of the night. [began to think all my hopes 
of success in that quarter were completely cut off. 

“Itis very strange how we should have been 
separated from the other gentlemen and ladies,” | 
said my pretty companion. ‘ Let us try to find| 
thein.” 

We had wandered unconciously into the depths | 
of the wood, when Miss Gaylark made the re- 
marks [ have just recorded. I had not taken very | 
particular notice of the route we had pursued, and | 
began to fear that [ would be anable to teaa her | 
back to the spot where we had entered. Her pro- 
position that we should return was acceded to, aud | 


we moved off in the direction as we thought of the 
We passed on, and in a few minutes found | 
our further progress iinpeded by a rivulet. We} 
paused on its banks, and [knew we were not pur-| 


house. 


suing the proper path, as we had crossed no water 


course before. 

My situation was somewhat perplexing. IT have | 
no locality, and never entered a strange piece of | 
woodland in my life, without getting lost in it. 1) 
turned after a moment's silence to my companion, 
and said—“« What shall we do? I fear we are lost. 
For my life Lean't tell the direction in which the 
house lies from where we are.” 

As I spoke Miss Gaylark looked inquisitively in 
my face, and I was assured from her manner thatshe | 
knew I was not joking, and read every thought that | 


= 


was passing over my mind. She appeared satisfied 

and recommended another direction. We started | 
again ata rapid pace, and in about ten minutes had | 
the pleasure of discovering by the moonlight that | 
we were near the boundary of the wood. Wecon-| 
gratulated each other on the circumstance, and be-| 
gan some merriment at our adventure. This, how- | 
ever, was of but short duration; for when we had 

got out of the woods. we found ourselves in a field | 


on which our eyes had never before been fixed. | 


| before them. 





—S== 

The pretty face of my companion showed syinp 
tums of great anxiety, and I felt extremely unplea. 
sant. [happened to think that the moon who , 
so kind in assisting lovers, might possibly ena}j 
us to extricate ourselves from our present difficy}. 
ties. I recalled to Miss Gaylark’s mind the fact 
that the moon was to the left of us whengwe entere 
the wood, but now to the right. 


Taking counsel as to the course we should pur. 
sue from the moon, we once more started off. lp 
a short time our hearts were gladdened ; as we 
discovered the house we were in quest of, and ow. 
selves near the spot where we had first entered the 
woods. Ata short distance from us, we had the 
pleasure of perceiving the remainder of the com. 
pany from which we had wandered, sauntering 
very leisurely along as if entirely unmindful of ow 
We soon joined them and related ow 
adventures. This narrative, of course, excited, 
vast deal of merriment, and I had the satisfactioy 
of auswering very many difficult questions which 
were propounded to me, for the purpose of eliciting 
explanations. By the time we reached the hous, 
all the visitors had retired, excepting one or two 
groups of gentlemen whose low hoarse tones form 
ed an exquisite contrast to the music of the tre 
frogs and katy-dids. We bade good night. 

I got up early next morning. There had been 
fine shower during the night, and all nature wasre 
vived. The birds were carolling from every tre 
top tn their blithest strains ; and as the sun peepel 
over a rugged piece of cloud that bung on the vere 
of the horizon, the big drops glistened like de 
monds from the points of every leaf and speard 
The scene was exquisitely beautiful; aud 


abseuce. 


grass, 
gazing on the numberless splendors spread out 
fore me, I could not help thinking how mueh te 
magnificence of every thing would be enhanced 
if an agreeable companion were beside me. This 
thought naturally induced others, and I was so 
lost to «ll around me, and wholly engrossed by tht 


| recollections of the previous day. 


The sight of the widow recalled my wander 
thoughts. She was standing on the piazza wit 
the wretch in whiskers, and a light vehicle w# 
He pulled on his gloves, sprung wt 
the seat, cracked his long whip, and the rapid} 
revolving wheels flashed in the sunshine. let 
dially wished him a broken or, I should sy, 
along journey. ‘The widow strained her eyes th 
ter him, until he was hid by the trees. As! 
passed near her I thought she looked sorry. But 
it was not in my nature to sympathize with her vs 
then, for I never was better pleased in all my lilt 
She vanished into the house, and I pursued 
speculations. 





In the evening, I got an introduction to the wid™ 
[ found her highly accomplished, beautiful and! 
telligent, but must acknowledge, that the artitic 
ality of her manner would bear no comparison ¥ 
the easy naturalness of Miss Gaylark’s. Herc 
made ample amends for all she lost by comp* 
son; and I had but to think of the wretched com 
tion of my finances, to feel an ungovernable '® 
pulse for her. I borrowed impetuosity from 
pair, and bent all my energies to the accompl: 
ment of my ends. I had started from home fa! 
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resolved on making an investment of my affections 
where I could realize the highest amount of pecu- 
piary profit. My heart had an unaccountable bias 
towards Miss Gaylark, but my inclinations were 
strong for Mrs. Smith. 

Never was a suitor more wakeful to a lady’s 
wants. L walked with her, talked with her, and 
taxed my ingenuity in contriving accessions to her 
happiness. Neither was I unmindful of Miss Gay- 
jack. When in company with both I manifested 
great impartiality ; but when [had either alone, 
asfam a sinner, I played the part of an idolator. 


In this manner I maneeuvred for the entire length of 


five days. 

AsIstood gazing on the brilltant clouds as the 
sun went down on the seventh day of our sojourn 
at the springs, I flattered myself on the adriotness 
with which I managed affairs, and concluded that 
either of the ladies was within my grasp. 

After supper I took a long walk with the widow. 
The moon was full; and I hada superstition that a 
vow made in the face of the full moon would not 
be liable to the ordinary vicissitudes of human pro- 
mises. Now there was an opportunity, and the 
auspices most favorable. I was tender and sen- 
timental as a shepherd swain; and to my fancy, 
the lady at my side fully responded to every action 
of my heart. 
trees, situated but a short distance from the house. 
We stopped in the midst of it, near a spring. I 
seized her hand, and had hardly eommenced a de- 
claration, when a voice louder and harsher than 
mine, greeted the lady’s ears. 

“ Maria, what the devil’s the meaning of this con- 
duet? what’s the matter? are you ‘ 

“Why John, is that you—when did you get 
back,” said the widow laughing; and snatching 
her hand from my grasp, she ran towards him from 
whom the voice proceeded, “Oh, nothing’s the 
matter. Istuck a splinterin my hand just now, 
and my friend here was trying to extricate it by the 
light of the moon. And now permit me to intro- 
duce you to Mr. Harshand. Mr. Smith, Mr. Har- 
shand—Mr. Harshand, Mr. Smith—my husband !” 

Itook his extended hand, of course; and for the 
first time, spoke to the fellowin whiskers, who had 
%easioned me so many fears when I first arrived at 
the springs. I felt chagrined to my heart's core, 
and yet could not but admire the consummateness 
of the lady’s manner and invention which had ex- 
tricated her from the suspicions of a jealous hus- 
band. He had just returned from an expedition, 
intothe particulars of which I instituted no inqui- 
nes, I left them to themselves as soon as I could 
decently get off, and never felt so sheepish before 
mmy life. It was my first, and it shall be my last 





flirtation with a married lady. [soon saw my friend | 


Bill Reckless. 

“Bill,” said I, “the jig is up. Your friend was 
mistaken about Mrs. Smith’s relations. She is not 
a widow, 

“The deuce! what is she?” 

“The wife of that fellow who sports such tre- 
=" whiskers, and who left here a few days 

0.” 

How did you find it out ?’”’ 

“I will tell you at some other time. Let us join 

‘8 company.” 


At length we entered a little grove of 





‘* Good evening Miss Gaylark,” said I in as light 
a tone as I ever uttered any syllable in my life, as 
I made up to the prettiest and sprightliest girl in 
company, Who was now my only hope. 

“ Really, Mr. Harshand,” said she, “ I will have 
to discard you and seck another gallant, if you are 
not more attentive. Lhave been expecting you for 
the last halfhour. Where have you been ?” 

“ Wandering about—nowhere in particular— 
just reviving some agreeable reminiscences, and 
retracing the course of the most interesting walk I 
ever had in all my life.” 

‘Very interesting employment to be sure: and 
what walk do you call the most interesting you 
have taken, 

“It occurred just a week since, and I fancy you 
have not forgotten it.” 

‘‘Indeed, I have not, nor ever shall.” 

About an hour after, a lady and gentleman might 
have been seen occupying a sylvan seat between 
two of the loftiest trees in the land, engaged ina 
dully sustained conversationy,s@ far at least as the 
gentleman was concerned in sustaining it. They 
were Susan Gaylark and Robert Harshand ! 

“ What is'the matter with you? You are as dull 
as a Boetian,” said the lady, after a pause of a 
minute’s duration. 

“T am engrossed with thoughts which lie too 
deep for utterance,” said 1. “ But why should you 
charge me with dullness ?”’ 

‘| wish to discover the cause, and remove it if I 
can.” 

‘¢ Susan,’ 
cause.” 

This was followed by an impassioned strain, in 
the midst of which the lady sprang from her seat 
and bade me desist. I started back, put my hand 
to my forehead ; and looked, I fear, very much like 
a candidate for the lunatic asyluin. 

« Be calm,” said she, “if you had taken the pains 
of inquiring, I would have told you plainly what 
my freedom with you must have indicated, J es- 
teem you eminently as a friend, but my affections 
are elsewhere.” 


? 


said I, taking her hand, “ you are the 


Of course, nothing more was said. We soonre 
turned to the house and separated. As Susan bade 
me farewell, she added, “Do not fear me—] am 
your sincere friend—I will not betray you.” 

« Bill,” said I, as soon as I saw him alone, “I 
am off for home in the morning. 

“ Weill, lam ready. I have been waiting on your 
notions for the last three days. But what the 
deuce has prompted this sudden determination? I 
thought you were fascinated by the ladies and had 
forgot home and all its concerns.” 


I gave Bill a faithful history of the transactions 
of that eventful evening. He was the first, and 
_ you, dear reader, are the second person, to whom 
it have deemed it prudent to entrust my secreg, 
May I not hope that you will not betray my confi- 
dence? 


The next day, we left the springs. As we jogged 
onward over a rough road, I congratulated myself 
on the tact with whieh I had conducted my affairs, 
and felt peculiarly pleasant when I reflected that I 
was still in the market—just five and twenty—and 











in the full glory of free and unshackled bachelorism. 
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never will marry a_ heartless lad, So dull and so formal, so 
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solemn and sad; 
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while he thinks And he cares for 
He talks about love of his pelf, no one but hin- 
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life but himself. 
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His heart is like ice, 
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THE YOUNG CAVALIER. 
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hundred years old ; 
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pretty boy here, 
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0, a young Cavalier is so great and gay, 





He looks like the sun in a bright sammer’s day, 
With a smile on his lip, and a bonny blue eye, 


That goes home to the heart be one ever so shy. 
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They may say little Cupid is blind if they please, 


But I know very well that the pretty boy sees; 
For he shot but one arrow and hit me just here, 


So I must be the Bride of a young Cavalier. 











PRIZE ADDRESS. 
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Address. | Our patron owner has a right to share 


Written by H. Gates, Esq., of Buffalo, and delivered And I commend him to your generous care. 


by Mrs. McClure at the opening of the Our managers—you know them I doubt not, 
new Theatre, Buffalo. = And they know you—nor will you be forgot. 


This isthe Muses’ Temple ; and we come 
To lead the Muses’ votaries to their home. 


: imic mirth, « , and joys, and stri 
Whose waves, then bounded by the forest shore, She mimic mirth, and tears joys, and strife 


. wae alls, ¢ i ike real lif 
Were ploughed but by the tottering bark which| _. falls, and triumphs, ae, like re mg 
-— | False, whenthey seem to look the most like truth, 


The wative lord of the unnertured wild, But far more true than half the dreams of youth, 
While lake and heaven reciprocally siniled,— ‘ hink, when this corre Sees that the light 
Where, even in later years, when social men | Of all your coming epee ge. 4<9 sight ’ 

Had reared their dwellings in each other’s ken, | And, ten to one you will not think ot 
And scarcely reared them, ere the foeman’s hand | For life’s a play, and all too much like this. 

Had swept them with exterminating brand, 

All save one solitary dwelling, spared | If you, or you,—the manly and the fair, 

To mock the ruin which the rest had shared,— Are looking forward te a life, which care 
Behold the change! Broad —busy—crowded streets,| And disappointment never shallinvade, 

Domes, spires, and glittering roofs,—with subject, Whose streams or blossoms shall not fail or fade, 


Where, but a few years since, the hunter stood, 
A solitary gazer on the flood 





’ 


fleets, | Where life is truer than the life we play,— 
Waiting like handmaidgon this modern Tyre, _ Heaven grant the wish ;—'tis all that we can say. 


To go and come at their young queen’s desire. 
How great the change! Change that the author’s ah 
page Liberty. 


Has scarce recorded since the golden age! 











BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


And who shall wonder, when they know the hearts — 
And hands which wrought this triumph of the arts? 
Who marvels, when his lot it is to bow 

To this transmuting power—as I do now ? 

I will not flatter. No; Lcome to sue— 

Ye friends of every enterprise—to you. 

No; not to flatter ; language is too weak, 

And thought too strong! Let your own labors speak ! 


Dear is our Liberty, 
For great the price that bought her ! 

And dear the memory 
Of those who nobly sought her! 

When war awoke with din and smoke, 
By numerous foes surrounded, 

With bartered life, they braved the strife, 


i In death their arms were grounded ! 
Ye patrons of the Drama! if ye feel How blest the memory 


The patriot’s glow for our young city’s weal Of those who stood defying 

And cherish in your hearts an honest pride The foes of Liberty, 

As her renown is spreading far and wide ; And breathed her name in dying ! 
If this superbest monument of art 

Bears of your pride and hope an humble part, 

In such emotions ye are not alone— 

To you we owe them—they are all your own. 
Accept them, then,—and yield a guardian hand— 
A generous guidance to our little band. 

Your smiles shall cheer us, and your hands uphold— 
Your fostering care shall make the feeblest bold ; 
We follow fortune through your praise or blame— 
The patli that leads to oblivion or to fame. 


Take, holy Liberty, 
Their story on thy pinion, 

And wing it high and free, 
Throughout their prouddominion! 

Their blood was free and warm, for thee 
From fearless bosoms streaming. 

Like stars, on Rhine, their deeds must shine, 
To allthe nations beaming, 

Then, keepthy balmy wing 
Still spreading broad and broader, 

And let their story ring 
To Earth’s remotest border! 








If in the painting of fictitious woe, 
We teach the tear of innocence te flow, 
It is but Pity’s tear; and who shall dare 
To bury or disown a gem so rare ? 


Scorn not to weep ;—'tis treason in the soul Fair daughter of the skies, 
To bow notto humanity’s control. As million after million 
| In other days shall rise 
If satire mingles with our feast of mirth, Beneath thy wide pavilion, 
Even though its shaft may strike the man of worth, There may they find their names enshrined, 
We alfare vulnerable,—and common sense Their memory, green and spreading, 
Has in its own embrace its own defence. | That all may know to whom they owe 
What though the dart be sharp,—the aim be true,— | The gifts thy hand is shedding ! 
The bow be strung,—it cannot injure you. | O, live sweet Liberty, 


The course of time pervading, 
But why should I detain you from the play ? Here may their glory be 
Yet wait—I've yet another word to say : Still pure and never fading 






hee 


t shine, 
































MY MOTHERS GRAVE. 
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